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. .BY ALICE F. SCHMALL. 


I, 
JERUSALEM. 


The palm-tree lifts its feathered frond 
And gently waves a welcome fond 

To azure skies above, that bend 

In glad response, as friend to friend, 
While o’er the City, grand and- old, 

The sunshine spills its liquid gold, 

And falls in many a flashing jet 

On stately tower and minaret. 

Lights, gardens, filled with odorous bloom, 
That shed abroad their rich perfume, ' 
And glitter in the fountain’s play 

That heavenward flings its crystal spray. 
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AN EASTER IDYLL. 


II, 
VIA DOLOROSA. 


Outside the Rorth Damascus gate, 

Cheir frowning faces dark witb bate, 
The mocking crowds with taunts pursue 
Cheir death-doomed King—the sentle Jew. 
Grief-marked Bis face. With vigil spent 
bis form beneath its burden bent : 

Stung by its cruel coronal 

bis brow is wet with drops that fall 

In crimson streams, and, downward sweep, 
As, toiling up the rocky steep, 

Be nears the End. © bitter pain! 

Co feel that Life and Love are vain. 


III, 
CALVARY. 


The rounded moon, a silver wheel, 
Looks downward where in mute appeal, 
With outstretched arms, three crosses rise 
In naked borror ’neath the skies, 

Cheir Shastly burdens wan with woe. 
As years creep by the moments slow. 
Row quivering thro’ the startled air, 

A piercing cry of shrill despair 

Frausht with His lons-pent asony— 
“My God! why bast forsaken IR¢e?”’ 
Is beard from dread Golgotha’s bill. 
Once more Be calls. Chen all is still. 





AN EASTER IDYLL. 


‘‘ He IS NOT HERE: Hé 1s RISEN" 





AN EASTER IDYLZ. 


IV. 


RESURRECTION. 
Two faithful hands receive His form— 
A lily, broken by the storm— 
And lay it in the tomb to sleep, 
While tender women watch and weep. 
And as the one, returning, came, 
In loving tones ‘He spoke her name, 
Yet put her yearning touch away 
That still might hold +Hlim to the clay. 
And as a star recedes from view 
Bjissolving in the ether blue, 


@p subtle scent of roses rare 


That fills unseen the evening air, 


He vanished from their earthly sight 


Tro regions of celestial light. 


() memory sweet! Again we pray, 
Abide with us this Ryaster Bay. 
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THE REPORT OF THE TAFT PHILIPPINE 
COMMISSION.* 


BY REV. JOHN T. CREAGH, J.C.D. 


OWARDS the end of January of the current 
year, President McKinley transmitted to Con- 
gress a report relating to the condition and 
immediate wants of the Philippine Islands. 
This document has since appeared in print, and 

represents the results of an investigation conducted by a com- 
mission under the presidency of Judge Taft. It is the second 
government publication of the kind, the report of the Schur- 
man commission having appeared just one year previously. 
Thorough in treatment and judicial in tone, capable of vital 
and far-reaching influence, this presentation of facts in regard 
to the Philippines will be read with interest by all citizens 
whe have at heart the honor of their country and who desire 
that our dealings with these new possessions be characterized 
by wisdom and justice. To maintain correct authoritative re- 
lations with a people whose genius and traditions differ essen- 
tially from our own is not an easy matter, and fullest knowl- 
edge must guide our every step if we would avoid mistakes 
and misunderstandings whose least disastrous consequence will 
be military conflict. 

Certain special conditions, verified in the Philippines, lend 
to the Taft report and all allied matters a very particular in- 
terest in the eyes of one class of American citizens—those who 
are members of the Catholic communion. It is question of a 
people recognizedly Catholic.t Out of a population variously 
estimated at from nine to twelve millions, 6,559,998 are en- 
rolled in the parish registers as loyal to the church.t The 
Moros are followers of Islamism; the Negritos and a number 
of other tribes are still sunk in their native paganism; but the 
vast majority of the inhabitants, that class which a civilized 
power must take into account, are united to us by that most 
intimate of bonds—a common faith. That they have no inten- 
tion of discarding Catholicism is made clear by. the testimony 
of strangers § as well as by their own conduct. In a draft of 


* Washington : Government Printing-Office. gor. + Taft Rep., p. 30. 
t Ibid., p. 23. § Senate document No. 432, p. 32. 
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a constitution submitted to the Schurman Commission by cer- 
tain eminent Filipinos, while religious liberty is asserted, 
special countenance is given to the “Catholic worship.” * 
These people are in contact for the first time with a govern- 
ment represented for the most part by adherents of an unsym- 
pathetic creed. If the entire nation was thrown into a high 
state of excitement through the anxiety of our Protestant 
brethren about the lives and property of a few missionaries 
in China, we may be allowed to entertain some solicitude lest 
the religious interests of millions of fellow-Catholics, resident 
within our own dominions, be in any way jeopardized. 

It is impossible for us to leave the church in the Philippine 
Islands to work out its destiny without the small tribute of 
American sympathy. We may recognize the total separation 
of church and state in our system of government, we may 
have the fullest confidence in the integrity of our official 
representatives, and place them far above any suspicion of 
bigotry or prejudice; but we are compelled, molentes, volentes, 
to realize that the religious issue is vital in insular affairs, and 
will exercise the abilities of our statesmen. At every step are 
the agents of the government confronted with evidences of the 
fact that they have to do with a people which is thoroughly 
and devotedly Catholic. The liberation of captive friars and 
nuns, desecration of churches, despoiling of sacred vestments 
and vessels, early and repeatedly called attention to an essen- 
tial aspect of Filipino life. This same feature is necessarily 
emphasized again and again in the present Taft report. Eleven 
consecutive pages are given exclusively to Catholic matters, 
and through the entire document are found numerous refer- 
ences to the church, or religious, -or property, or education, 
which demand recognition of the peculiar interests of the 
Catholic Church.t+ 


THE FRIARS. 


Judge Taft personally was entrusted with the special charge 
of investigating the topics, civél service, friars and public 
lands. He is spoken of as a man of unimpeachable character, 
and no one will read his treatment of these different subjects 
without a favorable impression of his statesmanship and of his 
endeavor to be just and impartial throughout. If anything 
causes us to hesitate in accepting his judgment as final in cer- 
tain particulars, it is the knowledge that in many countries 


*Schurman Report, vol. i. p 217. + Taft Rep., pp. 23-33. 


. 
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there appears on the surface a certain frothy sentiment which 
is by no means truly indicative of the national feeling that 
surges below, and which nevertheless first strikes the eye of 
the foreign observer. 

Judge Taft discusses the morality of the triacs: in a lengthy 
paragraph,* although he admits that their immorality as such 
would not have made them hateful to the people, and that 
therefore “such immorality as there was is largely irrelevant 
to the issue we are considering.” The general tenor of this 
portion of the report is refreshingly contradictory of what we 
have been accustomed to read in magazine articles, in accounts 
brought back by Protestant visitors to the islands, and in the 
voluminous literature bearing on the Philippines. These sources 
of information, some of which have been used in Congress pre- 
sumably to furnish ground for legislation, have admitted that 
“a few friars” may have lived up to their high calling; the 
Taft report assures us that “there were many educated gentle- 
men of high moral standards among the friars.” The ordinary 
gruesome portrayals of Filipino clerical life are probably what 
the commission has in mind when it speaks of the “lurid and 
somewhat overdrawn pictures painted by anti-friar writers, 
_ speakers, and witnesses concerning the abuses of the friars.” 

The report, therefore, offers some rebuke to the rumors 
which have seen so much service during the last few years. 
It asserts, however, that there were enough instances in each 
province to give considerable ground for the common report; 
adding at the same time that the friar witnesses denied the 
charges of general immorality, admitting only isolated cases, 
which they said were promptly disciplined. Judge Taft dimin- 
ishes the immorality of the religious at a rate which must 
alarm the episcopal and unepiscopal investigators who preceded 
him, but even his estimate is narrowed considerably by a body 
of witnesses whose words must appear to any unbiased mind 
to have a special force. No Catholic would be pleased with 
the picture of a clergy thoroughly debased; even individual 
clerical unworthiness is an ungrateful spectacle. We may con- 
sequently feel the profoundest interest in a matter which the 
church has most seriously at heart and concerning which her 
discipline is so uniform and unmistakable. A charge of such a 
nature should not be propagated, above all in such a way as 
to be capable of influencing legislation, unless it rests upon a 
secure foundation. The report says that “the friars denied 


* Taft Rep., pp. 27-28. 
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the charges,” that they would not even admit that foundation 
for the report which the commission claims actually existed. 
Under “the friars” in this sentence come the bishops and pro- 
vincials who appeared before the commission, men to whose 
integrity the report itself bears witness. They were, we pre- 
sume, on oath. Their long residence in the island, their inti- 
mate acquaintance with church life and government, afforded 
them means of learning real conditions which far surpassed 
any at the command of the Taft commission. Their words 
may well have a weight which even the language of the report, 
comparatively favorable as it is, is not strong enough to 
counterbalance. In fact, that the immorality of the friars had 
been greatly exaggerated was already certain without the con- 
firmatory testimony of the Taft commission. Much of what 
has been published on the matter is simply irresponsible repe- 
tition of what has been irresponsibly stated by some previous 
writer. A conscientious examination of the extensive Filipino 
literature in the Congressional Library reveals that the anti- 
friar writers have for the most part shown a receptivity like 
unto that of Kipling’s “ Tomlinson.” 


“«This I have read in a book,’ he said, ‘and that was told to 
me ; 
And this I have thought that another man thought of a 
Prince in Muscovy.’” 


Our great distance from the scene of the events which are 
being judged and our consequent dependence on the evidence 
of others do not oblige us to accept as true every unwarranted 
statement that is put forward. Repetition is no guarantee of 
truth.. Enemies of the church are only too willing to seize 
upon any argument which may be used against her, and their 
zeal to combat Popery may at times lead them to foster a 
calumny without examining too strictly its foundation or source. 


THE FRIARS’ PROPERTY. 


The property possessed by the religious orders has furnished 
material for much comment, and we are not surprised that it 
is deemed worthy of serious treatment by the commission. 
There is no doubt that the real estate held by the friars is 
both valuable and extensive, and not a few anti-Catholic 
writers have been clamoring for confiscation. They say that 
the astute ecclesiastics have for centuries been quietly grabbing 
the choicest portions of the territory until now they stand 


. 
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forth unjust, untitled possessors of millions of acres belonging 
rightfully to the people.* The truth is that a considerable 
part of the friars’ land was given by the Spanish government 
in sparsely settled provinces in the hope that the country, 
until then left in its native condition of uncultivation and un- 
productiveness, might be improved.t Most of their valuable 
territory has been held by the orders for one or two centuries. 
The Taft report declares that their title is certain, and that 
prescription has remedied any defects which might possibly 
have accompanied original possession.t A court of claims al- 
lowing all adverse claimants to institute action against the 
friars has been called upon to pronounce only in one case, 
with what issue we are not informed.§ 

The Augustinians came to the archipelago. in 1565; the 
Franciscans in 1577; the Dominicans in 1587; the Recollets in 
1606. They were recognized as a great civilizing power. Is it 
strange that the government should seek to assist them by 
grants of land? The purest selfishness on the part of the civil 
rulers would prompt a liberality of this kind towards these 
men whose presence in the islands was so necessary. The 
generosity and faith of the people, also, led them to make 
pious dispositions in favor of a clergy that had sacrificed every- 
thing in order to serve them. After centuries of possession, 
with all the opportunities for self-enrichment implied therein, 
what do we find? Far from being owners of the country, the 
friars rank but seventh in the list of wealthy proprietors ; they 
possess only a comparatively small portion of the cultivated 
Philippine territory. No outcry is heard against the members 
of the first six ranks of land-owners. The majority in Congress 
passed recently a measure which may put 73,000,000 acres in 
the Philippines into the hands of corporations and trusts, and 
no one seems to be greatly disturbed. Is it possible that those 
who have been heard on the land-question are “but mad north- 
north-west,” and that when the friars are not under considera- 
tion, there is no desire to dispute universally titles of posses- 
sion and ownership? It is interesting to note in connection 
with the holdings of the friars that the revenues from their 
lands were devoted to no selfish purpose. Large amounts were 
expended in furnishing proper irrigation and other improve- 
ments; schools of foreign missions were maintained in Spain 
to supply new recruits for arduous missionary labor in China, 


* Senate Document No. 432, p. 42; Foreman, History of Philippines. 
+ Taft Report, p. 27. } Ibid., p. 27. §Ib., p. 28. 
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Tonquin, and Formosa, as well as in the Philippines; numerous 
_ hospitals and colleges were endowed. Far from being a basis 
for the charge of avarice, the possessions of the religious 
orders rather demonstrate an apostolic unselfishness and de- 
votion. 

Confiscation of this property is declared illegal in the re- 
port. The treaty with Spain binds the United States to pre- 
serve inviolate all property rights of individuals and of civil 
and ecclesiastical corporations. High-handed interference with 
the exercise of unquestionable rights, dictation as to methods 
of administration or tenure, ‘a resort to condemnation pro- 
ceedings,” * even if they escape the name of confiscation, are 
equally excluded by justice, and are to,be especially repro- 
bated at the present time, when the financial condition of the 
Filipino church is so precarious, and when one of the great 
difficulties confronting the prelates is the proper adjustment 
of resources needed to meet the wants of worship and clergy. 


JUDICIAL EXEMPTION. 


On page 28 of the report is a paragraph which will be read 
with considerable unction by those who are determined to be- 
lieve that nothing too bad can be said of the friars. It is 
there set down that the friars were exempt from trials for 
offences, except the most heinous, in the ordinary courts of the 
islands, and were entitled to a hearing before an ecclesiastical 
court. Even in the excepted cases trials. had to be held first 
in the latter tribunal. No comment is made by the commission 
on this statement, and needless to say it will have no place in 
Americanized law. It is a souvenir of the Spanish domination, 
and some pious readers will doubtless behold in it another 
artifice of Rome wherewith to cloak priestly iniquity. Of 
course the presumption is that crimes were. continually com- 
mitted by the religious, and that they always escaped punish- 
ment. 

In reality, we have brought to our attention in this pas- 
sage an institution which is most ancient; which has divine 
warrant in the Old Testament, which early found a place in 
the venerable body of Roman law under the emperors Con. 
stantine, Theodosius, Valentinian, and Justinian, and which is 
not the peculiar product of the Spanish or Filipino church. 
It is perfectly intelligible to one who appreciates the distin- 
guishing character impressed on God’s ministers in ordination. 


* Taft Report, p. 33. 
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Priests constitute a spiritual soldiery ; and just as the Spaniards, 
in common with other nations, recognized a special military 
code for the army, anda naval code for those in the marine 
service, so also they found it natural to allow a special forum 
to the clergy. These dispositions of the Spanish law were 
known as military, naval, and ecclesiastical privileges ; but the 
term privilege in this connection was far from signifying 
exemption from legal retribution. It simply denoted that 
members of the army, navy, and church, in case of transgres- 
sion, became subject to the jurisdiction of judges other than 
those who presided in the ordinary courts. A priest was no 
more secure from punishment than was a soldier or sailor in 
the service of the sovereign. 


CHURCH AND STATE. 


We have heard much of the thraldom in which the natives 
were kept by their religious teachers. A writer for a Wash- 
ington newspaper,* whose correspondence has been raised to 
the dignity of a Senate document, refers repeatedly, after the 
example of Foreman, to the “domination of the friars.” The 
Filipinos are represented as rejoicing exceedingly in their 
present liberty, and direst results are prophesied if they are 


thrown back again into subjection to their gowned tyrants. 
The Taft report seems rather inclined towards this view.t It 
holds that union of church and state under Spanish rule re- 
sulted in a confusion of civil and ecclesiastical authority. The 
people seeing in the friars the representatives and agents of 
misgovernment, have come to cherish a bitter hatred for these 
ministers of religion. To assist the friars to return would be 
to foster revolt anew. 

This appreciation of the relations between the friars and 
the people may be correct. But there are most weighty rea- 
sons for questioning it. The friars may have been the agents 
of the Spanish government, and may have possessed considera- 
ble civil power. The report makes it clear that whatever part 
they played in the municipal councils was compulsory and that 
they never had any vote.t But whatever the friars may have 
Been in the civil order, they were certainly teachers of religion 
in the spiritual order—in fact, the only representatives of 
Catholicity that the natives ever knew. No one denies that 
the natives remain unwaveringly Catholic. “The Philippine 


*T. W. Noyes, editorial correspondence of the Zvening Star. 
+ Taft Report, p. 31. t Ib., p. 25. 
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people love the Catholic Church. It may be doubted whether 
there is any country in the world in which the people have a 
more profound attachment for the church.”* Does it not 
seem somewhat strange that these people should love the 
church so, and at the same time entertain a universal distrust 
and hatred of her ministers? Nothing can contribute more . 
infallibly to. the ruin of any ecclesiastical establishment than 
an unworthy and odious ministry, and yet after centuries of 
exclusive management the friars present to us a united, de- 
voted Catholic people. President McKinley in his inaugural 
address appealed to the loyal millions in the Philippines as in- 
dicative of ‘tthe manner in which our government is received 
there, and declared that a disloyal few furnished no evidence 
of the real.sentiments of the people. We. fear that in refer- 
ence to the friars a contrary criterion is being invoked. The 
loyal millions of the Catholic population are not heard in the 
tumult raised by a few agitators. This is the contention of 
the bishops and friars who assert that the masses are friendly 
to them.t It is notorious that the Katipunan Society, which 
does not represent the people at large, started the antagonism 
to the friars.t The insurgents kept their friar prisoners under 
stricter guard than any other class, because they feared that if 
permitted to go among the people the religious would use the 
influence they possess to incite the natives against Aguinaldo’s 
government. What does this imply save that the body of the 
people are loyal to their religious teachers, and that the return 
of these latter at the present time would: be far. from exciting 
a general revolt? That the friars would be centres of disloy- 
alty is a proposition which hardly merits consideration We 
believe that if returned they would prove most efficient aids 
to the American government in re-establishing order. Whether 
they will return, whether they care to go back again to their 
old missions, we do not know. Determination of their course 
is a matter which pertains exclusively to church authorities, 
and interference with freedom of their pronouncement would 
furnish just cause for protest on the part of American as well 
as Filipino Catholics. Whatever the decision of the church 
will be in reference to the return of the friars, we are sure 
that it will be for the best spiritual interests of the natives 
and helpful to our government ; that it will be distinguished, to 
quote the words of the report, “by that same sagacity and 
provision which characterize all the church’s important policies.” 


* Taft, p.30. +Ib., p.30. tSchurman Report, vol. ii. p. 404. § Senate Doc. No. 196, p. 13. 
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EDUCATION. 


The matter of education is treated in an interesting chapter 
by Mr. Moses, another member of the commission, but not so 
exhaustively as in the Schurman report. Cause for criticism 
.is found in a system which placed instruction in Christian doc. 
trine before aught else, but regarding this there may be honest 
difference of opinion. The religious are credited with quite a 
long list of higher institutions of learning. In primary educa- 
tion defects certainly existed, but they are in large measure to 
be attributed to lack of funds with which to make adequate 
provision for a teaching corps, and for this the Spanish govern. 
ment and not the church is responsible.* There has been a 
great deal of controversy over the amount of illiteracy in 
the Philippines. One writer maintained that the percentage of 
illiterates among the civilized tribes of Luzon was less than 
in Massachusetts, but recourse to statistics has disproved his 
statement. Judge Taft says that the desire for education among 
all the tribes is very strong,t but General Hughes, who at one 
time controlled education in Manila, doubts very much whether 
the Filipinos are extremely anxious for intellectual food. The 
Spaniard seems to have been of this mind. He was not over- 
solicitous about developing the mental faculties of his Philip- 
pine subjects, but he at least allowed them to live. He en- 
tered the islands some time before the settlements were made 
at Jamestown and Plymouth; he has not been engaged in 
more numerous conflicts than have occurred between white and 
Indian in America; and to-day we find millions in the Philip- 
pines, but where are the descendants of Massasoit and Pow- 
hatan? There are at least as many educated and refined Fili- 
pinos as there are American Indians of the same class. Squeers’ 
methods may have a good end in view, they may be intended 
to promote learning and conventional behavior, but they are 
not always the best for the subject. Many of those who were 
made to profit by them would have been far better off in 
ignorant and happy enjoyment of the free air of the fields. 

The general tone of the Taft Commission report is fair and 
statesmanlike. Its conclusions have been reached after much 
investigation and offer a serious corrective of many erroneous 
views which have hitherto been very generally received as true. 
But its pronouncements are not infallible, and we claim the 
right to reject some of them in presence of valid contradictory 


*Schurman Report, vol i. pp. 33, 34. ¢?..32. 
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evidence. Our right to exercise our discretion in reference to 
its conclusions is confirmed by the variance which exists in nu- 
merous details between this report and other works supposed 
to be the products of as great care and research. The reader 
may be surprised that a wise policy did not place a Catholic 
representative on the board, but perhaps this was unnecessary. 
Nevertheless, it would have given a certain reassurance to 
Catholics here and in the Philippines. It might at least have 
prevented some of the numerous mistranslations of ecclesiasti- 
cal terms which figure in congressional documents bearing on 
the Filipino problem. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


The sacred character of the religious liberty of the Fili- 
pinos was incorporated in the treaty with Spain, has figured 
in numerous military and civil proclamations, and is mentioned 
in the instructions of both the Schurman and Taft commis- 
sions. What does this mean? Does it not imply that they 
are to be allowed to practise their religion free from inter- 
meddling? Such is the clear and necessary interpretation of 
the term. But if anything will justify spontaneous protest it 
is the practical construction which is put on the clause relat- 
ing to religious liberty. We read ad nauseam of the opening 
up of a new land to the Gospel. Manila is overrun with 
preachers and evangelical carpet-baggers. The training of 
young Filipinos is taken from religious teachers and entrusted 
to a system which takes no account of religion, and many 
of whose representatives are hostile to the church.* Six mil- 
lions of people who are members of a commuhion which we 
regard as founded in the Gospel are pictured as groping in 
religious darkness. One of the witnesses before the first Phil- 
ippine commission referred to the influence and standing of 
the friars, and he was asked to suggest a remedy. He advised 
bringing in Protestant missionaries to combat the priests. Mr. 
Schurman said: “ The idea, no doubt, is a good one.” + There 
is a large field for evangelizers in the Philippines, but it lies 
outside Manila. The Gospel has already been preached in that 
city. The Mohammedans of the Sulu Islands are in deeper 
error than the people in the immediate vicinity of United 
States garrisons on the island of Luzon; the Negritos are 
capable of vast improvement, spiritually and intellectually; in 


* Taft and Schurman Reports, chapters on Education. * 
+Schurman Report, vol. ii. p. 421. 
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fact, they are as low as human beings can well be; in northern 
Luzon there are head-hunting tribes who have never seen a 
Bible or heard of a tract. Among such a rich ‘harvest awaits 
the reaper. They cry out for men possessed with genuine 
missionary zeal. But the genuine missionary spirit cannot be 
said to animate those who are using the victory of Manila 
Bay to cloak an attack on our church; nor does it inspire the 
Federal party, the close ally of the government, which is said 
to be exerting itself more strongly against Catholicism than 
against the insurgents. When legislative attention is directed 
to the Mohammedan Moros—adherents of polygamy and 
slavery—men say that it is better to follow a policy of tolera- 
tion, avoiding all intermeddling, rather than bring on a holy 
war. What holds good there applies with still greater force 
in the Catholic portion of the archipelago, where we find no 
Mohammedanism, no polygamy, no slavery; where already 
exists a Christianity centuries old, where at present religious 
peace reigns. The Dutch entered Java, and left religion se- 
verely alone, with happy results; the British did the same in 
Ceylon; a contrary course in the Philippine Islands will 
foment that most potent and undying source of discord— 
religious rancor. 
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THE BUILDINGS OF BROOK FARM, WITH ‘THE HIVE” IN THE CENTRE. 


THE BROOK FARM MOVEMENT VIEWED 
THROUGH THE PERSPECTIVE OF 
HALF A CENTURY, 


BY ANNA M. MITCHELL. 


tury, and casting a retrospective glance over 

the landmarks that indicate the expiration of 

a hundred years of American life, we find, occu- 

¢ pying a conspicuous place within the first fifty 

years, that socialistic venture known as the Brook Farm Move- 

ment. Regarded simply as a philanthropic experiment it would 

prove of surpassing interest; but when we add to this the 

fact that many of those who were most prominent in the 

movement became eminent in American literature during the 

latter part of the century, it has for us a biographical as well 

as a socialistic interest. The chief actors in this little drama 

having now passed away, their work permits of more dispas- 

sionate inspection than if they still lived and moved among us, 

and their work can be better judged in its many-sided aspects 
when viewed through the perspective of fifty years. 

VOL. LXXIIl.—2 
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In the early part of the present century New England, then 
pre-eminent as a literary centre, began to vibrate with new re- 
ligious tendencies which threatened to prove a wide departure 
from the orthodox creed of the early Puritans. Unitarianism 
began to supplant Calvinism, and this religion of negations, as 
it has been called, rapidly acquired a strong hold upon the in. 
tellectual element. It is not surprising that this casting loose 
from doctrinal moerings in New England paved the way for 
the adoption of Speculative Philosophy as a substitute for re- 
ligion. In 1836, about ten years after the first Unitarian 
Society had been formed in Boston, we find Transcendentalism 
beginning to engross the attention of some of the leading 
spirits in the Unitarian Church. After Ellery Channing, the 
most prominent ministers in the church were probably George 
Ripley and Ralph Waldo Emerson. The latter resigned his 
pastoral charge on account of conscientious scruples, and be- 
came the prophet of the new philosophy. The Transcendental 
Club was organized, and its members began to devise means 
for propagating their ideas, which they were strongly convinced 
would better the condition of mankind. The Dial, a quarterly 
publication, was issued for that purpose, and the members took 
turns editing it. This proved a slow means of making con- 
verts, and Mr. Ripley, who was one of the leading spirits in 
the club, maintained that the first step that must be taken 
was to devise some method by which man could be freed from 
the slavery of social customs. After much serious thought, he 
submitted to the club the following plan: In order to put 
their theories to a practical test, they were to locate on a 
farm where agriculture and education would be made the 
foundation of a new social life, and truth, justice, and ordr 
were to be the governing principles. Manual labor was to te 
dignified by all participating in it. No religious creed was to 
be adopted, and the old and the sick were to be cared for by 
those who were strong and able to bear the burdens. The 
adoption of this plan he urged upon the members with great 
eloquence. Preaching, he argued, was not sufficient; there 
must be evidence of the preachers’ willingness to lead the 
ideal Christian life. These were the initiative steps which re- 
sulted in the founding of the Brook Farm Association in the 
spring of 1841. The farm selected by Mr. Ripley for the ex- 
periment was situated in West Roxbury, about nine miles from 
Boston. It occupied a slight elevation in a beautiful rolling 
country. The locality was very familiar to him through his 
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having summered there for several seasons. The community 
numbered at first about twenty people—men and women of 
culture and good social position. Although Emerson had 
talked favorably of it, he declined to join the venture when it 
came to a practical test. A careful inspection of the constitu- 
tion gives ample evidence that these men and women were 
prompted by a high aim and pure motive, and surely nothing 
but strong convictions that they were pursuing the right course 
could have led them to sacrifice the comfort of their city 
homes and put up with the inconvenience that necessarily at- 
tended the life on a farm. 

The constitution pledged itself to provide such employment 
for the members as would be best adapted to their different 
tastes and habits. The members were to be paid for their 
labor at rates that should not exceed $1 per day, and should 
not be allowed to work more than ten hours each day. The 
association was to furnish to the members house rent, fuel, 
food, and clothing at the actual cost, and no charge was to be 
made for education, medical attendance, or use of library. 
Those deprived by sickness of the ability to labor, and mem- 
bers over seventy years of age, 
were exempt from the required 
charges. The net profits re- 
maining in the treasury were 
to be divided into shares and’ 
distributed among the mem- 
bers, the amount given to each 
being gauged by the number of 
actual days’ labor performed. 

A pen picture of all the gift- 
ed men and women that com- 
prised this community would . 
prove interesting, but we will 
confine ourselves to a descrip- 
tion of a few of the most 
prominent. Mr. Ripley, the 
leader of the movement, was 
a man of fine physical presence 
and scholarly attainments. His 
biographer tells us that he 
was no unbeliever or sceptic; 
but a quiet student, devoted 
to his books. He had a hope- GEoRGE RIPLEY. 
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ful, social, sunny temperament, and was absorbed in philosophical 
pursuits. His wife, Sophia Ripley, was a member of a fine old 
Cambridge family. She was finely educated and had an attrac- 
tive personality. I have heard a member of the community 
tell of the absorbing interest with which they always listened to 
Mrs. Ripley’s account of the persons and things that had come 
within her varied experience. Her adoption of the life at 
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Brook Farm was strongly condemned by the exclusive social 
set in which her family moved. 

A young man who soon made himself felt in the community 
life, and who was afterwards destined to become one of the 
foremost of American journalists, was Charles A. Dana. He 
was fresh from Harvard College, where he had distinguished 
himself in the study of languages. Mr. Ripley soon recog- 
nized his ability and gave hima position of responsibility. He 
gave lessons in Greek and German, which secured for him the 
title of “The Professor” ; but he was very fond of spending a 
portion of his time on the farm, the tree nursery being the 
object of his special devotion. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, idealist and dreamer, was one of the 
first of the Transcendentalists to be attracted to the Brook 
Farm life. He went there, thinking that a little manual labor 
would prove no impediment to attaining his youthful ambition, 
namely, to become a writer of stories. But the farm-work did 
not prove as idyllic as it appeared in the light of his glowing 
imagination. That he reached a very definite conclusion on the 
subject is evident from this sentence in The Blithedale Romance : 
“Intellectual activity is incompatible with any large amount of 
bodily exercise.’ His ascetic nature chafed under the buzz 
and hum that attended the busy life of such a large family, 
and at the end of a year he said farewell to his associates; 
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but he always entertained toward them the kindliest feelings, 
and gives us abundant evidence of this in The Blithedale Romance. 

At first the little community found the original farm-house, 
which they had named “The Hive,” quite sufficient for their 
wants; but soon three additional buildings were added. The 
cottage which was known as the Margaret Fuller Cottage was 
constructed by private enterprise; as was also the Pilgrim 
House, which received its name from the fact that it had been 
built by two brothers from Plymouth. The Eyry, perched on 
a ledge of rock behind “ The Hive,” was occupied by Mr. Ripley, 
and had the most attractive situation of any of the houses. 
One of the first things that the members naturally turned their 
attention to was the establishment of a school. There was 
fine material from which to draw a. teaching corps, and the 
relations between teacher and pupil must have been quite 
ideal in such an atmosphere of unity of thought and purpose. 
It needed no other ad- 
vertising than that 
which was furnished 
by the names of those 
associated with it, and 
before long their limit- 
ed accommodations 
were taxed to their ut- 
most capacity, pupils 
coming from all parts 
of New England and 
New York. These 
teachers were like 
Chaucer's “ Parson ”’"— 
while they taught they 
wrought. The hours 
between lessons were 
busily employed. The 
women had their vari- 
ous assignments in the 
domestic department. 
Mr. Ripley. was a firm 
believer in scientific agriculture, and gave much of his attention 
to the improvement of the farm land, while the magnificent trees 
that now abound about the place give evidence of how well 
Charles Dana must have attended to his hobby of tree culture. 
The men and women dressed in the simplest manner, so tht 
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the family exchequer was not taxed by tailors’ and dress- 
makers’ bills. The men wore blue tunics with black leather 
belts and checked trousers, and the women wore a species of 
short skirt, very much like the bicycle costume of to-day. 
The table was simple in the extreme. An ordinary laborer to- 
day would have as many luxuries as were spread before the mem- 
bers of this little community. This simple life seemed to typify 
Wordsworth’s idea of “ plain living and high thinking.” Mr. Rip- 
ley endeavored to impart to the assembly some of his intellectual 
enthusiasm. Evening classes were formed at which were given 
readings from Shakspere, Goethe, and Carlyle. 

This little family, sufficient unto itself, pursued the even 
tenor of its way, quite indifferent to the outside world, which 
might go on moving in the same old groove if it chose, but 
they were happy in the thought that they had found the de- 
sideratum of life. The outside world was not, however, so in- 
different to them. It first heard and wondered, and then bec“ me 
curious to look in upon them. Mr. Ripley would probably 
have resented any intrusion upon their privacy were it not for 
the fact that he felt this revolution in social science would be- 
come a part of public history; so their doors were thrown open 
that all might come in and see. The erudite Margaret Fuller 
was a constant visitor, but was never a member of the com- 
munity, as has been erroneously stated. She loved to gather 
a group of admiring listeners about her and give full play to 
the brilliant conversational powers for which she was famous. 

Orestes Brownson, who had placed his young son in the 
school, was a frequent visitor. He had at this time hewn a 
path for himself through several different Protestant denomina- 
tions, having been in turn Presbyterian, Universalist, and Uni- 
tarian. He had just begun to turn his attention toward 
Catholicism, evolving in his mind a plan by which he hoped to 
have the church form an alliance with Protestantism on terms 
that would not be distasteful to the latter.. As he generally 
appeared at the Farm with his battle-axe on his shoulder, his 
arrival was not always hailed with delight. One of his strong- 
ly disputatious nature could easily become uncomfortably 
dogmatic, and this was probably what led Mrs. Kirby to say 
of him that he was not considered “the prince of gentlemen 
in debate.” One might easily infer from this that Brownson 
was not very popular in the community, and formed quite a 
contrast in this respect to his friend Isaac Hecker. Father 
Hecker was at this time a young man twenty-four years of age, 
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and had been induced to go to Brook Farm by Brownson, who 
recommended it as a desirable place for study. In January, 
1843, the young mystic made his first appearance there. He 
entered as a partial boarder, giving his services as a baker for 
his instruction. The duties of baker to the community con- 
sumed so much of his time 

that he soon felt obliged to 

give it up and become a full 

boarder. George William 

Curtis, who was a member 

of the community at this 

time, gives us the following 

reminiscences of him: “He 

had an air of singular refine- 

ment and self reliance, com- 

bined with half-eager inquisi- 

tiveness, and on becoming 

acquainted with him, I told 

him he was ‘Earnest the 

Seeker,’ which was the title 

of a story of mental unrest 

which William H. Channing 

was then publishing in The A 

Dial, Among the many in- Isaac HECKER AT BROOK FARM. 
teresting figures at Brook 

Farm I recall none more sincerely absorbed than Isaac Hecker 
in serious questions. He entered into the working life at the 
Farm, as it seemed to me, with the same reserve and attitude 
of observation. He was the dove floating in the air, not yet 
finding the spot on which his foot might rest.” One thing is 
certain, and that is that he was a great favorite in the com- 
munity, and although he only remained there about nine months, 
his charming amiability and simple, frank manners attracted 
every one to him. To Mrs. Ripley he seemed to have particu- 
larly endeared himself. Perchance it was the unconscious recog- 
nition in each other of that bond of spiritual sympathy which, 
unknown to both, was drawing them toward the same goal. 
The desire to lead a more ascetic and interior life than it was 
possible for him to lead at Brook Farm, led him to leave the 
community in the summer of 1843 and turn his steps toward 
Fruitlands, the ascetic retreat of Bronson Olcott. His diary 
bears testimony to the fact that he enjoyed the people he met 
at Brook Farm, and he felt that his stay there had been most 
beneficial in exercising a refining influence upon his life. His 
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stay at Fruitlands was very brief, and after another year of 
spiritual wandering the dove at last found the spot on which 
his foot might rest. He entered the Catholic Church in 
August, 1844, and in October of the same year he was followed 
by Orestes Brownson. 

The first two years of the Brook Farm existence might be 
termed the experimental period, and the universal verdict, pro- 
nounced by those who had enjoyed its membership at the end 
of that time, was that ethically it was a great success. In fact, 
it was almost idyllic. The Utopia of Sir Thomas More’s 
dreams seemed to have been realized in this happy congrega- 
tion of cultivated men and women. The community embraced 
about seventy people. Idealists and dreamers were there in 
abundance, but the hard-headed man of affairs was wanting, 
and so it was with some surprise that the management found 
that the little community was not paying its way. The ques- 
tion that now presented itself was, What method could be de- 
vised by which the ethical standard could be preserved and 
_yet the community be made self-supporting? The theories of 
Charles Fourier, the French exponent of industrial association, 
had been attracting the attention of some of the members, and 
it was suggested that the directors should engraft some of his 
ideas on their present system. A very serious objection to 
this was raised by some of the members. The introduction of 
the industrial element meant the letting down of the bars and 
the inundation of their sacred precinct by the hard fisted son 
of toil. It was at this juncture that the crucial test of Mr. 
Ripley’s character was made, for he had to put seriously be- 
fore himself for decision this question: Should he endeavor to 
develop the educational side more fully, and so maintain the 
exclusive tone of culture that a number of the members 
thought was the proper atmosphere for the community, or 
should he put his books on the shelf and reach down and en- 
deavor to raise to a higher plane the earnest struggling soul 
that saw the Elysian fields “69 ahd was reaching toward them? 
It required a man of strong moral purpose to meet such a 
crisis, for he knew that on this decision depended the main- 
tenance or withdrawal of the support and sympathy of many 
of his fellow.Transcendentalists. But the man who had taught 
that there was a divine equality of spirit at the base of all 
human lives, decided that there must be no inconsistency in 
his words and deeds, and so the final decision reached by him 
was, that the only passport required for entrance to Brook 
Farm must be earnestness of purpose and uprightness of life, 
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THE SCHOOL FLOURISHED FOR TWO YEARS. 





and so the carpenter, shoemaker, and blacksmith came in at 
one gate, while the littérateur and philosopher went out at the 
other, and Emerson and his followers bemoaned “ Ripley’s fall.” 

The Industrial Period became inaugurated by the adoption 
of the best features of Fourierism. Its objectionable element 
was never endorsed at Brook Farm. The system provides for 
the performance of labor by means of grouping. Three or 
more persons combined for the same object made a group; a 
series consisted of three or more groups under one chief or 
head. These series were named, respectively, the Mechanical 
Series, the Farming Series, the Domestic Series. The chief of 
a group was elected weekly. and the chief of a series monthly. 
Under the revised constitution any person wishing to become 
a member had to reside on the place, as an applicant, one 
month. If this term of probation proved satisfactory, he was 
made a candidate, in which capacity he served for another 
month, and if he continued to prove a desirable applicant, he 
was admitted as an associate. He was credited with every 
day's labor he performed; the laboring day in winter being 
eight hours long and in summer ten hours. All articles fur- 
nished were charged, and a full settlement made to every 
member once a year. As Horace Greeley was at this time at- 
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tracting much attention to the subject of social reform, 
through the columns of the 77ridune, there was no dearth of 
applicants for admission to the Brook Farm Community, and 
the letters received at this time show a wide range in the 
character of those who were anxious to obtain admittance. 
Had Nathaniel Hawthorne remained during the Industrial 
Period, it is possible that he would have become an exponent 
of the Realistic school of fiction, as he certainly would have 
had at hand abundant material for character-drawing. There 
was the genial Thomas Blake, whose nautical figure secured 
him the title of “Admiral,” and positive John Orvis, whose 
responsibilities were carried in such a weighty manner that he 
was dubbed “ John Almighty.” It would be almost impossible 
to conceive of this heterogeneous gathering of people without 
an Irishman, and he was there in the person of John Cheevers. 
He showed his Celtic loyalty by insisting that his tunic should 
be made of green cloth instead of blue. Although John made 
his entry into the community during the Transcendental . Period, 
he was a hearty supporter of the levelling process, and used to 
refer to the members who had taken their departure at the 
beginning of the Industrial Period as “ extinct volcanoes of 
Transcendental nonsense and humbuggery.” All the accounts 
given by people who were members of the community at this 
time go to prove that the life there was a particularly happy 
one. As the men worked side by side in the field the ques- 
tions of the day were freely discussed, and many a joke was 
cracked: as they tried to rival each other in the speed and ex. 
cellence of their work. Indoors the various groups of women 
in the Domestic Series performed their tasks with the same 
cheerful spirit. The Washing Group had the tedium of its 
toil relieved by the never-flagging encouragement of Mrs. 
Ripley, who entertained them as they worked without ever 
thinking that any work preferred by the others was too 
humble for her hands. The new-comer who was at first dis- 
posed to shy a little at some uncongenial task, soon caught 
the spirit of adaptation in the place, and before he realized it 
was working with a will. There was no danger of dulness 
being developed by all work and no play. The announcement 
at supper that there would be a dance in the evening was 
sure to be hailed with delight, and the work of transforming the 
dining room into a ball-room was performed with the greatest 
alacrity. The music was generally furnished by a solitary 
violinist brought from a neighboring town, but no full orchestra 
ever led the steps of a merrier party. Promptly at ten o'clock 
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the dancing ceased and the dining-room was again made ready 
for the morning meal. When we contrast this picture of 
simple, healthy life with the environment of the toiler in our 
crowded cities, where the saloon and low theatres are the only 
means of diversion, one cannot help regretting that this social- 
istic experiment should have been so short lived. 








MARGARET FULLER COTTAGE TO-Day. 


Three years after the industrial feature was introduced the 
management was obliged to acknowledge that the new experi- 
ment had not realized their expectations from a financial 
stand-point. The principal reason assigned for this was, that 
the ground was not adapted for farming and had necessitated 
considerable outlay which the return from it did not justify. 
The school, which had been so flourishing during the first two 
years, suffered considerably by the introduction of the indus- 
trial feature. The one hope now left was to attract to it peo- 
ple who had capital to invest, but who could not be induced to 
join the community unless there could be more convenient 
quarters provided for the maintenance of the family life. To 
meet this need sufficient money was raised to begin a new 
buildinz, which was to be arranged in suites, and every hope 
was entertained that on its completion a number of well-to-do 
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families would take up their residence at the Farm The 
Phalanstery, as the new building was called, proved a 
veritable castle in Spain, for around it were woven bright 
dreams for the future prosperity of the association. The mem- 
bers, feeling that the financial cloud that had been hanging 
over them was about to be lifted, went about with light hearts, 
little dreaming how soon this castle was to fall. On the ever. 
ing of March 2, 1846, while “ The Hive” resounded with music 
and laughter, a fire broke out in the new building, which was 
at that time almost completed, and in a short time nothing was 
left of it but a heap of ruins. What made the catastrophe 
such a fatal one was the fact that the building was not in. 
sured, and, as the members looked in each others’ faces the 
morning after the fire, they knew that Brook Farm was doomed. 

If co-operative associations had been as common then as now 
it would have been a comparatively easy thing to have secured 
capital enough to rebuild the Phalanstery and thus enable 
them to start anew; but as this was an untried venture in new 
fields, like all departures from the conventional lines, it was 
looked at askance by many wise heads. The founders felt 
from the first that they were handicapped by want of capital, 
as they had among them no rich men; but they showed their 
belief in the cause they had espoused by venturing their all. 
Mr. Ripley expressed himself thus, in an article written about 
this time: ‘‘We have never professed to be able to represent 
the idea of association with the scanty resources at our com- 
mand, nor would the discontinuance of our establishment, or 
of any of the partial attempts now in progress, in the slightest 
degree weaken our faith in the associative system, or our con- 
viction that it will sooner or later be adopted, as the only 
form of society suited to the nature of man and in accordance 
with the Divine will.” There is a strength of conviction in 
these lines that enables us to understand why George Ripley 
had been willing to abandon a life of comparative ease and 
comfort and assume responsibilities which entailed hours of 
anxiety and the loss of congenial friends. The disbandment 
of the community at Brook Farm left him a poor man; even 
his cherished books had to be sacrificed, and as he saw them 
depart to wipe out the account of one of the creditors he 
said: ‘‘I can now understand how a man would feel if he 
could attend his own funeral.”’ 

One by one the members of the little community bade a 
sorrowful farewell to the place to which they had become so 
much attached, and went back again to the struggle and strife 
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anidst selfish anbition, which had never entered within the 
boundary of Brook Farm. The association had been in ex- 
istence five years, and had during that time added three houses 
to the original farm-house, which they had also enlarged, and 
had improved a large tract of land. They had paid seventy- 
five per cent. of the cost. This does not bear evidence of such 
a gigantic financial failure as many people are led to suppose 
terminated the existence of the Brook Farm colony. 

Mr. Ripley assumed the personal responsibility for a num- 
ber of the debts, and set cheerfully to work to pay them off. 
He removed to New York and began writing for the 7ribune 
at a very meagre salary. He ‘also became a contributor for 
Putnam's and Harper's New Monthly. He was afterwards asso 
ciated with Charles A. Dana in editing the American Encyclo 
pedia. As a literary critic he had few equals, his work being 
free from that carping element of fault-finding that mars the work 
of many critics He always looked for the good and generally 
succeeded in finding it. His noble wife walked bravely by 
his side for twelve years after they took up their residence 
in New York. She taught school for two years at Flatbush, 
N. Y., giving up her position as soon as her husband became 
well established in his literary career. In 1848 she entered the 
Catholic Church, and expressed her appreciation of the sense 
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of restfulness and the peace of mind that this step brought 
her by saying to her friends, ‘I have found my mother.” 
Her husband respected her religious convictions, appreciated 
her devotion, and aided her in the works of charity with which 
her days were filled. It does not seem at all strange that the 
theory of the divine equality of the spirit, which Mr. Ripley 
endeavored to inculcate by word and deed into the residents 
at Brook Farm, should have eventually led so many of them 
toward the Catholic Church. It seems rather significant that 
Father Hecker, who was destined to become a spiritual guide 
for men, should have led the way, to be followed by Orestes 
Brownson, Mrs. Ripley, and later on by Buckley Hastings, who 
was the purchasing agent for the Farm, and George Newcome, the 
High-Churchman of the colony, who wrote a book called Dolan,* 

When Father Hecker returned to America in 1851 he 
renewed his intercourse with his old friends of the Brook 
Farm days, and that the bond of friendship between him and. 
the Ripleys strengthened with the years is very apparent from 
the affectionate manner in which he speaks of George Ripley 
in his diary. Mrs. Ripley died in 1861, after a somewhat pro- 
tracted illness, and was brought to Cambridge, Mass., for burial. 
The little church in Purchase Street, Boston, over which 
Mr. Ripley had presided as a Unitarian minister, had been 
converted into a Catholic church, and here the burial services 
were performed, her husband sitting in the same pew that she 
had so often occupied while listening to his preaching twenty 
years before. It was allotted to Mr. Ripley to work on for a 
full score of years before he laid down his pen for the last 
time. He had said to Father Hecker one day, shortly after 
the latter’s return to this country, “Can you do all that any 
Catholic priest can do?” On receiving an affirmative answer, 
he said: “Then I will send for you when I am drawing toward 
my end.” He kept his promise, and did send for him during 
his last illness; but the message was not delivered, and when 
Father Hecker reached his bedside he was beyond the reach 
of his assistance. An immense concourse of distinguished men, 
representing different walks in life, attended his funeral, bear- 
ing testimony to the high place held by him in the community. 

The most sanguine imagination could not have made a 
forecast of what was destined to be accomplished in the various 
fields of American literature by that small band of men who 

* Hawthorne, although he shows a decided leaning toward the church in the Maréle Faun, 


never seemed to get beyond the shadow of the sanctuary lamp; but his daughter became an 
ardent Catholic, and Mr. Ripley’s niece also became a convert to Catholicism. 
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were identified with Brook Farm, in one way or another, dur- 
ing the brief period of its existence. Who could have fore- 
seen, for instance, that during the fifty years that succeeded 
the disbandment of this community such a journal as the 
New York Sun could have its rise and assume such gigantic 
proportions under the editorship of Charles Dana? Who would 
have thought that George Ripley's versatile talent would have 
found such a happy outlet in the American Encyclopedia? 
From the Easy Chair of Harper's was to flow the dulcet tones 
of George W. Curtis, his sentences charming like the strains 
of an AZolian harp. The work of establishing an Apostolate 
of the Press for the dissemination of religious truths was to 
be accomplished through the zeal of Father Hecker, while 
Orestes Brownson, through the Quarterly Review, sent forth 
into the world of letters masterpieces of trenchant, vigorous 
prose, and Nathaniel Hawthorne made for himself the first 
place among American novelists. There were other minor 
lights, like Minot Pratt and John Dwight, whose contributions 
to literature seem very meagre in comparison ; but all acknowl- 
edge alike the impetus to high thought and noble endeavor 
which was generated at Brook Farm. 

On leaving this retrospect, what shall be our verdict on the 
experiment as we look at it through the distant perspective of 
fifty years? If we were to apply to it the material gauge by 
which things are largely measured to-day, we would declare 
that it was a failure because it did not pay; but if we are to 
regard it in the light of an effective object-lesson, which the 
present generation might study with profit, then it was far 
from being a failure. It illustrates very clearly the fact that 
the spiritual unrest of ardent souls is often calmed and satisfied 
within the haven of the Catholic Church, in a way that proves 
her a sure and safe anchorage for the most restless minds. 

Half a century has given us great material prosperity, but 
with it have come gaunt spectres which have been enthroned as 
household gods. A high premium is now put on every form 
of selfishness; luxurious living is now threatening to efface 
entirely the virtues attendant upon simplicity in the home life, 
and the might of the dollar is pitted against the right of the 
individual. Thinking people see the necessity of administering 
an antidote, and so we are devising other methods of Settlement 
Work in all our large cities, which are nothing more nor less 
than the adaptation to our present conditions of the spirit 
that was nurtured at Brook Farm fifty years ago. 





For EASTER DAY. 


FoR CASTER DAY. 


(Give me an [faster-tide within my heart, 
A resurrection from my tomb of sin. 
© Christ! let T'hy great light this morn come in, 
And all the darkness of my night depart. 
Now, at the April thrill, when violets start, 


When Thy wide earth with new life would begin. 
What better time for me Thy love to win, 


To roll the stone back, finding where T’hou art! 


Leet my great morning dawn at last for me, 
And let me burst my sealed prison bars, 
Forgetting all my tears and sin-wrought scars 

®n this white day of peace and jubilee. 
And let ascension lilies hear the song 


Of one who triumphed oveg sin and wrong! 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 





“ THEIR EVES WERE HELD.” 


“THEIR EYES WERE HELD.” 


BY EUGENIE UHLRICH. 


om DARKENING line of greenish gray marked the 
i edge of the lake. It seemed to run into the blue 
of the April sky, with its flitting clouds. 

if } The soft wind that broke the surface of the 

€ # water sent the little waves lilting on the shore 

and back again. Their murmur had been very sweet to Mar- 

garet Oliver the first time she came here to the great metropo- 

lis of the West to listen and to see. She was then fresh from 

the long stretches and the coppery skies of the prairie. How- 

ever, at that time she was not alone, nor was she the many 
other times that she came. 

She turned away and looked up and down the Park. But 
everywhere she turned there was somehow the impress of Lummis. 
There on that bench they had sat down to rest one day. 
There by that tree he had stopped to point to a light effect. 
Here they had been- when a sudden wind made him insist 
on putting on the jacket he would carry after her. She 
threw her jacket open now, for, although it was but the first 
week in April, there was a south-west wind creeping across 
the prairie back of the city and it was warm as June. 

Lummis had given her her first lessons of the city—the 
confusing, rushing, terrifying city, into which she had come, and 
since her coming had been as out of place as a meadow lark 
on State Street. 

A woman with a little child came along, and Margaret 
smiled at it and the little one came toddling toward her un- 
hesitatingly. ‘ She wants to come now,” thought the girl bit- 
terly, “ but after awhile she would change her mind too, for 
I always miss the grace of things with everybody in the end.” 

Had she not given her own people the choice of the days 
of her youth and the fruit of her hands steadily, with open 
eyes, counting the years ahead and the years past, laughing at 
the things that most women hold dear? It is such a little 
distance between laughter and tears that they sometimes do 
duty for each other. And all the time her consolation was, 
“At least the children will love me,” for their mother was not 
her mother. Sometimes, when she first came to the city, the 
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sight of a curly head brought the quick tears to her eyes. 
She wanted so much to take the wee thing in her arms. 
Lummis would marvel at these little gusts of emotion, but she 
never felt that she could tell him so that he would understand. 

Yesterday she had come back to the city from a visit 
home, and this morning, but an hour ago, she had met Fred 
Moran. Beginning as usual by telling her how charming she 
was, how distinguished she was becoming, how well she looked 
—it would not have been exactly true to say beautiful of 
Margaret, and Fred's tact was fine—he incidentally told her 
some things about Lummis which, as she must hear them any- 
way, he thought would come easier from him. And then 
she had come out here to find a little quiet and the old time 
solace of the place. But all she could do was to sit there and 
make a brief against Fate and tear her nerves with emotion. 

How had it grown and overcome her at last—that intoler- 
able sense that she was giving Lummis her best and taking 
his leavings. For truly in itself it was a delight to her to do 
what she could for him, satisfying that passion of self-efface- 
ment which is the inner essence of a woman’s deepest love. 

Yet little by little she had begun to feel that he thought 
of his career, his future, his ambitions—and he was a man who 
could live up or down to them—and there she did not enter. 
What was she but just an incident, a bit of putty to fill in the 
uneven places for the brilliant writer. Even Moran, who was 
Lummis’ friend, had urged her to quit what Lummis called 
collaborating with him. 

But Lummis was so many-sided, there was so much that 
he could do with her brain and work joined to his, that it was 
like destroying the symmetry of his capabilities to leave him. 
And Margaret had that finely balanced sense which craves 
completion and loves harmony; and even had she not cared 
for the man, it would have been hard for her to give up work- 
ing with him, for her individual ambition was not very keen 
and was easily lost in the satisfaction of the effect of their 
united work. And then, too, when she first came to the city 
his work had been her mainstay and had meant very much to 
her. So gratitude entered also into the bond to make it 
stronger, and make it hold even when it had come to mean 
the putting aside of better work. 

Her chosen female mentor, Mrs. Ryerson, was vehement and 
insistent in her objections. 

“There'll be a tragedy some day,” said Mrs. Ryerson, 
“when you find that he is going to marry somebody else; and 
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of course he will. You know how he is courted and made 
much of by millionaire packers’ daughters and so on. And if 
that is all he’s after, you are out of his class anyway. You 
are losing yourself, my dear girl, in his work; and no woman 
can afford to do that for any man unless he sets aside a life 
income for her, or is going to marry her.” 

Margaret protested and steadfastly went her way. 

Yet things heard constantly have their subconscious effects 
and Margaret had an inflammable temper, and one day some 
of them broke away in spite of herself. 

“Tt is better for us to work apart,’’ she had concluded her 
outburst. ; 

“Yes?” said Lummis. “Well, if you think so, I cannot 
persuade you otherwise, I suppose. But what have you really 
to worry about here?” 

“So far as I know,” she retorted, “my family is long-lived. 
I should like to feel that I am getting a grip on things that 
would assure me of a reasonable future.” 

“For how long in advance do you want assurance from 
Providence?” he asked, just a trifle maliciously. 

“ Longer than I can get, doing as I have been doing.” 

“TI think you have been doing very well.” 

“Really? It is always so easy to be complacent about the 
affairs of our friends.” 

He laughed, and then she turned on him. ‘“ Sometimes you 
make me very tired. I shall at least be glad when I do not 
have to depend on you any more in any way.” 

After she had said it she could have bitten her tongue. 
The limitations of her childhood seemed suddenly to have 
taken possession of her, and formed themselves into bitter, 
ugly words given the more fluency only by her later training. 

He just looked at her in a boyish, hurt, wistful way that 
made her think of her little brother, and for a moment she 
could have cried out and begged him not to mind what she 
said. But she did not. 

And so she went away feeling that somewhere she must 
learn the bitter lesson of getting along without him. And that 
lesson was going to be worse for her than for the ordinary 
woman, for in her both the woman and the artist rebelled. 

After a few weeks, wondering each day that she was still 
successful even without him, she picked up her things and went 
home “on a visit,” as she said. But deep down in her heart she 
admitted to herself that she was ready to take up life again in 
the squalid town, if it would only let her bury herself from 
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the great world, which takes so much and gives so little, and 
where women and their tears are so light in the scale. ‘It had 
come over her compellingly with the warmer weather to go 
back to the prairie—the lush, warm earth, the sweep of the 
south.west wind, the call of the meadow lark, the windflowers 
on the rolling hills, and the fresh air blowing through her hair ; 
the tinkle of the cow-bells across the wide river, swirling and 
hurling oceanwards its burden of ice from the North, and lick- 
ing up the brittle earth in its greedy maw, and to the story- 
and-a-half house where they would soon plant the sweet-peas, 
and where Bubby was whittling whistles out of the maple 
twigs pliant with the fresh sap of spring. 


The train drew into the little town very early, and Mar- 
garet, feeling the sweep of the wind, fragrant from miles and 
miles of brown earth and thawing water standing in deep 
sloughs, drew a long breath of delight. She was glad to be 
back after all, and as she took her little hand-bag and started 
to walk up in the direction of the house—for the one street- 
car line was not yet running—her heart beat with a great 
exaltation. She forgot how fast she was walking until she 
reached the top of the little roll of hill beyond which was the 
house. She stopped for breath and looked around at the 
river. It was a silver line in the west, but eastward streamers 
of red ran over it. The sky was lighting with a far, clean, 
pale-edged pink. Suddenly a rosy touch flamed on a distant 
and higher hill to which a bit of snow still clung, then from 
one to the other leaped the pink gleam, and the sun at last 
broke out straight ahead of her and flowed over the river and 
tinted the mists hanging over the low places. Below her lay 
the lonesome story.and-a half house, one of a scattered group 
still dull in outline against the pale west and the misty morn- 
ing air. How they would all be astonished when she came? 
She had not been able to send them much money from Chicago, 
and they would be glad to have her with them again. To pay 
her board at home made it so much easier for them and for her. 


Her step-mother had opened the door after long knocking, 
and stared at her, but said only “ Well?” 

‘‘I thought you ’d be surprised,” said Margaret. 

“T am,” she said; “but I can’t think what you’re coming 
this time of the year for. ’Tisn’t pleasant now. Are you sick?” 

She looked at Margaret sharply, and the while took the 
girl’s hand-bag. 

“You can take the down-stairs bed-room”; and she led 
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the way. “Hannah had it, but she is teaching, you know, 
over in Woodbine. She'll be home for Easter though, and if 
you 're going to stay over you can sleep together. I took your 
bed down. It was only in the way.” 

And the while she eyed Margaret's very neat boots and her 
trig gown with the unfriendly admiration of the obscurest 
corner of an obscure prairie town. 

“Well, I’ve been thinking,” said Margaret, “of seeing 
whether the Daily Eagle could not give me something again.” . 

“ Eagle?” exclaimed her step-mother. ‘“‘ Why what can you 
be thinking of? They would n’t pay over ten dollars a week.” 

“Well, it would n’t cost me so much for expenses here—” 

“Huh!” said her step-mother. “I know you. You'll have 
the dressmakers wild trying to get a Chicago cut, and you'll 
have the front room all pulled up fixing it, and then you'll 
want to teach me new ways of cooking, and the Lord knows 
what not.” 

Margaret’s head drooped. Her step-mother tried to turn it 
off with a laugh. ‘“ You do have a way like that, you know.” 

Then her brother, her dear Bubby, came down stairs rub- 
bing his eyes. 

‘How are you getting along at school?” she asked after 
she had made him red with embarrassment by kissing him over 
and over again. 

“ He isn’t going to school,” said his mother. 

Margaret’s eyes opened. 

“T didn’t think it was worth while telling you. He got a 
chance to get in at Benson’s, at the hotel, as elevator boy, 
around Christmas— ” 

“What?” And then Margaret looked down at the tips of 
her boots very hard and said no more—much to the relief of 
her step-mother, who had rather expected a little passage at- 
arms about the matter. But Margaret was struggling with 
something much like a pang of conscience, made poignant by 
disappointment for Bubby. 

Bubby, her beloved Bubby, growing up into a tall, lank 
hangér.on of hotels, while she was in Chicago, “climbing.” ! 
“We are all climbers!” Lummis had said once, half jestingly, 
and she had resented the term and the snobism implied. But 
what had she to hold forth herself? If she had stayed with 
the Zagle she could have looked after Bubby and made a man 
of him, instead of wasting herself for the sake of Lummis. 

The next morning she did not go to the Zag/e office. It might 
be better to wait a day or two and see how things were. So 
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she started to plant the sweet-peas she loved as a relief to the 
successive emotions of the day before. 

“They are too much trouble, along with the garden stuff,” 
said her step-mother deprecatingly. 

Later she found that the Jersey cow was sold and a scrub 
in its place. “We needed the money just then,” explained 
her step-mother, and she looked sharply at Margaret’s Soots. 

“Why didn’t you write me,” asked Margaret. 

But her step-mother turned away and did not answer. 

Even Margaret's dog was dead. 

Her father sat outside on warm days, a doddering old man. 
“Now why,” he wept, “did you leave me? You know how 
things go to rack when there’s none of us to look after them. 
The other children never were a bit like me anyway—just took 
after their mother.” 

Margaret said nothing, though somehow this selection of 
resemblance seemed rather recent, she never having heard of 
it before she went to the city. And who had helped her there 
if not Lummis? Ah, if it could but have remained impersonal ! 
But then it could not have been as it was had it been impersonal. 

Neither did she go down to the Zag/e the next day. She 
went over to see her sister in Woodbine instead. 

“T am so glad you are getting along, Sissy. I have hoped 
for it so long.” 

“IT suppose you did. Well, I’m glad too, so I won’t have 
to depend on you,” said her sister. ‘You always seemed to 
feel that you were everything.” 

Margaret’s face became white. It seemed to her she had 
been saying and thinking much the same, and perhaps as unfairly. 

“ Have I not always tried to do the best possible for you— 
the best I could, at least—and who can do more?” 

“Maybe you did, but mamma says you always upheld papa?” 

“ Well, what should I have done?” 

“She says that if it hadn’t been for you he would have 
done something sensible, instead of speculating around with 
this thing and that; or maybe he would have just died—” 

Margaret rose to her feet: ‘‘What are you saying? Is he 
not your father too? Take care!” 

The next evening she walked up and down in the white 
prairie moonlight with Bubby. 

“Listen here, Madge,’ he said. ‘I would have liked to go 
to school, But I couldn’t make it unless you came back, and 
I thought you wouldn’t like to come back to Platteville. 
Would you really? I only took that elevator job for awhile, 
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and where I’m going now to the foundry I’ve got a show 
anyway. Maybe I would n’t have been a good civil engineer.” 

‘‘God bless you, Bubby!” she said. ‘“ But I wish I had 
never left you”; and she hugged him. 

“That’s all right, Madge,” he said, loosening her arms; 
“but you need n’t say anything.to mother about it.” 

And Madge saw the point once more. 

But at least this much she had attained: the children had 
a fighting chance and she had had less. 

The next morning she decided at last to go down to the 
Eagle office, even if only for the visit she would have to make 
for old time’s sake. Coming up the road, or rather street— 
though it was not easy to tell where the road began and the 
street ended—she saw a low-wheeled vehicle, a cross between 
a buggy and a lady’s phaeton. 

She noted its feminine ease with a faint scorn for a second, 
and then started to turn into another street, for she knew the 
horse and the probable driver. But here he was even then, 
bowiag and waving his hat. She stopped until he came up, 
quickening the lazy beast a little. 

He held her hand close and looked at her with a turn of 
the eyes which he had found very effective. “I am so, so 
glad to see you”; and his eyes travelled down her gown. 

She smiled a little. “It is pleasant to know that people 
are glad to see us.” 

“T am just on my way down town—early, as usual, you see 
He smiled at what was meant to be a joke on himself; but 
it had a double action, and she only remembered that it was 
10:30 and that this was a small town. 

“On your way down town too?” he went on. “ This 
horse can pull two’—-smiling again at this second witticism. 

She shook her head. “I am going to make a call first.” 

“Too bad! Are you going to be in town sometime? Ill 
run in some evening.” She smiled. again as the only thing pos. 
sible, both polite and non-committal. 

He glanced approvingly down her gown once more, and it 
struck her how little he would stop to talk to her if it did not 
appear so distinctly correct, at least to the conceptions of that 
little town. 

He was about Lummis’ age, and he was a handsome man. 
But the thick lids and coarse droop of the mouth under the 
mustache, and the 10:30 hours for beginning a supposed.-to-be- 
rising young lawyer’s day, and his complacent condescension 
as the feminine idol of the town, were almost pitiful to her 
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now, though there was a time when she herself was not un. 
tainted by the worship of this same idol. He was probably 
still looking for a suitable match in which the dollars would 
save him from taking any more trouble than he was now. She 
had a sudden feeling that she could forgive Lummis many 
things as set up against this man, and in a burst of gratitude 
for that feeling she held out her hand. 

“Some evening when I am settled, perhaps”; and she 
smiled and he drove off looking not a little puzzled. 

Having started along this particular street she walked until 
she came to a little house set back under big maple-trees. 
There was a bent old woman sitting on the porch in the spring 
sunlight, where the still bare and interlacing branches made 
queer, trembling patterns over her. As she saw the stranger 
coming she rose feebly, tall and powerful as she must have 
been once. Her blinding eyes peered forward, and she asked 
in a bronchitic whisper “ Who is it?” 

“Do you not know me, Mrs. Gleason?” 

“No, I do not, child; but your voice”—she bent forward 
from the elevation of the porch and pushed the girl’s hat back. 
** Ah, well, I know you now, child, and well I mind the first 
day I saw your mother. She was a good-woman, a good wo- 
man to us all in the day of trouble or of sickness, and God 
bless you for being her daughter! I could never miss knowing 
you for her. It was in the big house your mother lived when 
I first saw her; and why ain’t you married and living in a 
house of your own yourself?” she went on in her whisper, her 
hand still on the girl’s forehead. “ Don’t ask too much of them 
—of the men. The best of them leaves you lots to bear with.” 

And Margaret went back to the house smiling happily for 
the first time since the morning she knocked at the door. 
“The best of them leaves you lots to bear with.” She would 
go back and try again, at any cost to her pride and vanity. 
And she went back, and then—the tears began to roll down 
her cheeks now, and blur the lake and the sky and the sun. 
There did not seem possible this side of the grave a wilder 
pain than she had suffered when she met Fred. Moran that 
morning and he told her that Lummis was going. to Europe 
with the commission for the State, to get ideas for the new 
hospital, and that he was going to be married to the. niece of 
—well of somebody with millions and to spare. 


Live as the air was with the glow of budding life, she her- 
self seemed to have lived too long. What was success when 
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the plastic mind of those whom it would have helped had taken 
the mould of an alien touch? What was her art when she, a 
woman, had not praise nor love for the doing of it from the 
man she loved? What if she could write a rhythmic and 
balanced sentence when she had nothing left to say? Each 
new step had meant a new agony, and oh! it was too dear a 
price for a woman to pay. This was Good Friday—the day of 
our Lord’s Passion; passion in the old sense of suffering! 
Well it might be that day for the darkness and misery in her 
own soul, She would find some place in the city, obscure and 
alone, and with the help of God after awhile, perhaps, she 
might find a way to be of use to the world/and Heaven might 
grant her peace again. She remembered a family she had 
visited, partly because the first time she came out there with 
Lummis they had wandered past the house and Lummis had 
stopped to talk to the children, and chucked them under the 
chin and called the little one a pretty baby. With the need of 
doing something for some one other than herself, she walked | 
along the lake shore to the end of the Park and then followed 
on into a little cluster of foreigners. She liked them too be- 
cause they were German, and it was the tongue her mother 
had spoken, which, as Lummis was wont to say, accounted for 
her sentiment. 

She would give the children a little something for Easter. 
It is true she had but little money in her purse and Sunday 
was Easter. But. what matter if she did wear her last summer's 
hat now? She would take good care not to go to church any- 
where where Lummis would see her. The oldest girl, Rosie, 
ran out to meet her and threw her arms about Margaret’s 
waist. Why had she been away solong? Their papa had been 
very sick, but the nice man whom Margaret had sent was making 
him well. Now Margaret remembered that Rosie’s father had 
had something he called rheumatism, and that she herself had 
told Lummis so. 

Was it charity, or a little bit to please her, to keep up 
some point of connection with her, that made him come all 
the way out here to take. care of this poor man? Then she 
remembered, too, a random sheet she had snatched from the 
waste-basket one day for a memorandum. It proved to be a 
fragment of a letter from Lummis’ brother thanking him for 
sending their mother a gift that the brother could not afford 
to send, and sending it yet in the brother’s name. 

Perhaps—but what did it matter now, and what help was 
it to think of or to know all these things now? 
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She talked with Rosie’s mother at the kitchen door, and 
then came back and saw where the children were planting the 
seeds they had gathered from the morning-glory vines, for 
which she had given them the seeds the year before; saw 
where they were going to build the nests for the rabbit that 
brings the Easter eggs, and then finally started to leave. Against 
the steps of the tiny front porch Georgie, the youngest, had 
fallen asleep. 

“Is it not a little cold for him to go to sleep here, Mrs, 
Koehler?” asked Margaret, and she stooped and picked up 
the limp, warm little form in her strong arms and raised the 
flushed cheek to her own, smiling involuntarily as she did so. 
Then her eyes turned suddenly to the street, and there was 
Lummis himself crossing towards the little house. The de- 
light in her heart at sight of him flashed into her eyes for a 
moment in spite of herself, and then her face became cold, 
and she said stiffly “I am glad to see you. You are going to 
Europe, I hear. You are to be congratulated, indeed.” 

‘‘Oh, not particularly,” he said, looking at her keenly. 

He seemed about to say something else, and Margaret, 
fearing it might be of his marriage, put Georgie into his 
mother’s arms hastily and said “ Good-by.” For, indeed, just 
then she felt she could stand no more. 

Rosie, on the plea of walking a piece with her, came after 
her. Couldn’t Miss Oliver come out on Sunday and see their 
nests and the Easter eggs? Of course Rosie, at eight, knew 
who made the Easter eggs, but the little ones did not. And 
they had so much fun. They would make a nest for her too. 
And Margaret promised. 


On Easter Sunday afternoon, balmy and pulsing with the 
life of spring as it was, Margaret yet felt infinitely thankful 
that she had even Rosie Koehler’s invitation to help her to 
escape from the intolerable pain of being alone with herself 
for a little while. She went, and in deference to her little 
friends arrayed herself as best she could in last year’s plumage. 

When she came to the house Rosie ran to meet her, and 
led her round to the tiny garden; and there was Lummis talk- 
ing to the younger children, and looking not too particularly 
astonished to see her. ‘‘ They insisted that I must come, just 
for a minute; and, as they promised to build a nest for me, 
and no one else was doing as much, I came.” 

“That hat,” he went on, “is most becoming. You look 
quite Easter-like—” 
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“Dear, innocent man,” she thought, smiling even in her 
misery. “ He thinks it is new.” 

They must break bread together and have an Easter egg 
this day, said Mrs. Koehler—if they would not despise a cup 
of her coffee. And then in the little sitting room, temporarily 
a dining-room, on a spotless white linen cloth that looked like a 
piece of ancient homespun brought over from Germany, she 
laid out sweetened bread, “ Kaffee-Kuchen,” and elderberry 
jelly, and brought them coffee; and Margaret smiled amiably 
at the children and her bustling goodness. Then Mrs. Koehler 
chased the children out. She talked but little English, but 
eyes can see in all languages, and she had an idea it would 
be well for those two to be alone. 

“You are going to be married too,” said Margaret at last, 
thinking how flat and stupid it sounded after all the time she 
had spent searching for a phrase. 

‘Well, yes, I hope so, some time,” said Lummis rather 
ambiguously. 

“Before you leave for Europe?” 

“Tt would be well, perhaps,” he said. “I have been very 
lonesome. Lately I find I do not work as well alone as I 
used to,” 

‘‘And she—she is very congenial?” 

“Who?” asked Lummis blankly. 

“Freddy Moran told me that you were going to marry 
Miss Salsbury.” 

“T heard that too. I don’t believe the lady wants me, even 
if I were a-wooing bent in that direction. There was a ques- 
tion of somebody else too, I believe—somebody more probable.” 

“Oh!” said Margaret, “people mix things so.” 

“Only the people, Margaret?’’ He closed his hand over 
hers, lying on the edge of the little table. “What do you 
think, Margaret?” 

She drooped her head. 

“Our eyes were held,” he went on. “But now we have 
broken bread together and they are opened; is it not so, dear? 
Surely we have been walking so close to happiness we cannot 
let it vanish,” 

And when Mrs. Koehler opened the door again, Margaret’s 
head was bent over her arms and Lummis was gently stroking 
her hair. So she shut the door. 

“So,” she murmured. “It yet vill be a fine Eastern for 
dem two,” 
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THE PATHOLOGICAL AND THERAPEUTIC 
VALUE OF MUSIC. 


BY CARINA CAMPBELL EAGLESFIELD. 


HE scientific application of music to the healing 
art is yet in its infancy and its practical use 
has thus far rested entirely at the discretion of 
the physician. No medical school gives instruc- 
tion in music as applied to medicine, yet all 

physicians concede its influence and many make direct use of 
it. Reliable data have not yet been gathered in sufficient 
numbers to allow of the least dogmatism, and many reasons 
combine to make it probable that the science will remain em- 
pirical for some time to come. 

When we reflect how difficult it is to apply music to disease, 
it is not strange that conservative practitioners have not at- 
tempted more. It requires on the physician’s part an exact 
knowledge of the sensitiveness of the patient to musical sounds, 
besides some technical training as to the effect of different kinds 
of music and different keys upon the emotional nature. Whether 
we shall advance much further in uniting the two arts is a 
very interesting question, but it is likely to remain unsolved 
till the scientific spirit takes hold of it and collects reliable 
statistics of the practical working of the combined arts. 


ALIENISTS ON THE MUSIC CURE, 


Alienists have been curiously silent as to the effect of 
music upon the insane; they simply touch upon music as an 
important method of recreation, and the annual reports of in- 
sane asylums are equally reticent. Yet we know that music is 
used, and has been for many years, in asylums, and the attend- 
‘ing physicians frequently report cases which have been greatly 
helped by its agency. Maudsley and other alienists dwell in- 
sistently upon the value of moral agencies in treating brain 
troubles, and lay great stress upon any employment or recrea- 
tion which distracts the patient’s mind and turns his thoughts 
into other and less harmful channels. But music is not often 
directly mentioned, though it naturally falls under the latter 
head, and is indeed included in the practical working-.out of 
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the theories of many superintendents of insane asylums. 
American physicians have undoubtedly held theories on this 
subject, but so meagre are the documents that one hails with 
delight any expression of opinion, and when that opinion is 
voiced by one of America’s earliest physicians, we treasure it 
with respect. In this light we look upon an essay entitled 
‘‘ Music in Medicine,” by Dr. Thomas Cadwallader, who was an 
ancestor of the famous Dr. Weir Mitchell’s wife. This essay 
is now in the Philadelphia College of Physicians in MS., and is 
therefore not within reach of the public. It is one of the first 
American compilations, and so few Americans have written on 
the subject that it may be of interest to mention their names. 
E. A. Atlee wrote, in 1804, on ‘ The Influence of Music in the 
Cure of Disease”’; Mathews, in 1806, on “Is Music Curative ?”’ 
and recently, in 1874, J. T. Whittaker on ‘“‘ Music as a Medi- 
cine.” But we find ‘the French far more eager to express 
their theories, and many famous French physicians have left 
works upon the subject. In 1817 Guillaume wrote on “ Musi- 
cal Therapeutics”; in 1803, Dessessartz on “The Curative 
Value of Music”; in 1819, Durand on same subject, and 
Robinat on “Musical Therapeutics” in 1835. In 1873 E. 
Columbat wrote on “ The Influence of Music on the Public 
Health’; La Torre, in 1886, on “ Music and Health”; but the 
famous Esquirol has left the most unequivocal statements of 
its value. He says: “Music acts most powerfully on the 
physical and moral nature, and I use it constantly in treating 
mental disease. It soothes and calms the patient’s mind, and 
though it may not cure, is a most precious agent and ought 
not to be neglected.” Esquirol, who was for years director of 
the famous asylum “ Bicetre,” put his theories into daily prac- 
tice, and felt that much good was accomplished. Pinel, the 
equally celebrated French alienist, gives ample proof in his 
treatises of the value of music, but no other French physician 
has gone as far as Dr. Chomet, who spent twenty years ex- 
perimenting with the effect of music on the animal and human 
organism, and in 1873 brought out the results of his observa- 
tions in a book called ‘* The Influence of Music.” Like most 
enthusiasts, Chomet goes too far and attempts to prove his 
theories from what appear to us almost isolated cases. Heseems 
to lay great stress also on the statements of the ancients, and 
cites them as proof of his own point of view. Statistics founded 
on the records of Greek and Roman medical practice are en- 
tirely too slight to be of practical value, and we regret that 


. 
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Chomet allowed his devotion to his own theory to cloud his 
judgment. It is amusing when Dr. Chomet cites as a fact that 
‘*Penelope preserved her fidelity to her husband because of 
the gentle and chaste songs of the musician Phenius,” though 
he ventures to doubt whether the same remedy would work as 
efficiently on the wives of to-day, and reflects sadly on the 
deterioration in morals and manners, 


FRENCH PHYSICIANS. 


The real value of Dr. Chomet’s book lies in the theories 
which he advances, and the hints and suggestions he constantly 
makes, many of which have since his day been put into suc- 
cessful practice. He urgently advises the use of music for the 
insane, both as a curative agent and as a means of elevating 
the moral nature, and his observations on the quality and 
character of the music which should be used in different cases 
show broad technical knowledge of music, and an understand. 
ing of its practical application. Several of his cases have been 
recorded by the French Academy of Sciences. 

There seems to be an intimate sympathy on the part of 
French medical men for music, and they have left on record 
many cases which to the English and American would appear 
extremely doubtful. We have the testimony of Dr. Dodart 
that a case of violent fever was cured by means of music, but 
how is, unfortunately, not told. Bourdois de la Mothe also 
prescribed music as a last resort in case of a fever which had 
been running seventeen days. ‘“ The harp was used, and for 
thirty minutes no change was noted. Then in ten minutes the 
breathing improved, pulse became full and regular, and an 
epistaxis to the amount of eight ounces occurred, after which 
the patient recovered speech.” Dr. Fournier-Pescay, in an 
article written for the Dictionary of Medical Science, relates a 
number of “ well authenticated cases which were benefited by 
the use of music,” and mentions among his own cases the ill: 
ness of his child, “who was relieved of constant pain and in- 
somnia by the sound of flute music.” We are reminded that 
Pliny is said tc have recommended the flute as a remedy for 
sciatica. 


DR, OSCAR JENNINGS, 


It is quite remarkable that so musical a people as the Ger- 
mans should have written less than the French on the thera- 
peutic value of music, since the interdependence of music and 
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medicine is undoubtedly recognized by their philosophers and 
medical men. Music is the element in which the average Ger- 
man lives and breathes, and it enters into every phase of his 
existence, yet the cases which have been made available to the 
public are rare. The most reliable data seem to have been 
contributed by an English physician, Dr. Oscar Jennings, who 
in 1880 wrote at length on the therapeutic value of music, and 
to him we also owe the most careful compilation of the theories 
of earlier experimentalists. Dr. Jennings says that ‘the thera- 
peutics of music have been much neglected. Concerts should 
be a standard treatment in all insane asylums, but, as usually 
conducted, they are considered part of the general hygienic 
and moral treatment, and differ entirely from the therapeutic 
selection of various kinds of melodies according to the particu- 
lar conditions of the patients.” He agrees with Dr. Chomet 
in believing that the character of the music is very important 
in directing and controlling the.emotions of the mind, and his 
suggestions are extremely interesting. As far as I can dis. 
cover, neither general practitioners nor alienists have paid 
attention to the specific character of the music which should 
be used, and to a musician this knowledge would appear im- 
perative. The definite application of music to mental disorders 
would require far more knowledge of music than tht physician 
usually possesses, and would necessarily open up a new field 
for special study. When, however, exact. knowledge was ac- 
quired and the physician had Jearned from experience the 
effect of certain kinds of music upon specific diseases, the most 
diverse effects might be educed, as the occasion demanded. 
Some styles of music would then be found which tended to 
arouse and excite the patient, while others could be used to 
quiet and soothe, and the practical good would be vastly in- 
creased. 

There have been many singular superstitions touching the 
curative value of music. Up to the end of the seventeenth 
century the Italians and other southern peoples held an un- 
shaken belief in the employment of music as a remedy for the 
bite of the tarantula. It was long customary for bands of 
musicians to traverse Italy curing the bite of this deadly 
spider by means of dances, composed and executed for this 
special purpose. On the authority of Drs, Hecker and Fournier- 
Pescay we learn that various kinds of dances were used for 
the different varieties of the disease, each characterized by a 
special name. The MS. of these singular and interesting 
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dances is now in the library of the Sydenham Society, Lon. 
don, and a careful study of the score would doubtless throw 
much light on the subject. The rhythm of the dance called 
“ Tarantella” is based on a study of these therapeutic dances, 
and the character is so fixed that one at once recognizes the 
“ Tarantella’ upon hearing the first wild measures. 

Music has been used tentatively for so many ages that it 
is singular so deep-seated a belief in its power should have 
developed so few authenticated facts. It seems to have been 
taken for granted that music should occupy the first place in 
the Grecian system of education, and it did not occur to them 
to collect statistics on so self-evident a truth. 

Many isolated cases are recorded of its efficacy in nervous 
and even organic disease, and Galen reports a case of the 
gout which was cured by the music of the flute. Theophrastus 
asserts that ‘‘ diseases were either produced by music or miti- 
gated thereby,” which shows some inkling of the theories held 
today by Helmholz, Jennings, and Chomet. 


“©THE ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY.” 


The Greeks and Romans made music one of the liberal 
sciences, and we all know how large a portion of time was de- 
voted to musical instruction, all the learned professions having 
to pass the same course in music as professional musicians. 

Burton in his Anatomy of Melancholy has preserved the 
fullest collection of opinions held by the ancients, and his 
quaint and delightful old book is a perfect treasure trove. It 
is astonishing how strongly the Greek philosophers and physi- 
cians felt on the subject. Jacchinus calls music ‘‘a most forci- 
ble medicine”; Jason Pretensis, ‘‘a most admirable thing that 
can so mollify the mind and stay those tempestuous affections 
of it.” Lemnius says: “ Music is a roaring-meg against melan- 
choly, to rear and revive the languishing soul; affecting not 
only the ears, but the very arteries, the vital and animal 
spirits, it erects the mind and makes it nimble.” Giraldus 
touches upon every value of music when he says: “ Music 
cheers up the countenance, expels austerity, mitigates anger, 
and informs our manners.” Could the recognition be more 
complete in our day? Cassiodorus in his Epistles says: ** Music 
expels the greatest griefs, extenuates fear and furies, appeases 
cruelty, abateth heaviness, and to those who are watchful 
causeth quiet rest.” Burton's own opinion is quite as strong. 
He says: “ Besides that excellent power which music hath to 
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expel many other diseases, it is a sovereign remedy against 
despair and melancholy, and will drive away the Devil himself.” 

The singular theory of the existence of a musical fluid ad- 
vanced by Dr. Chomet seems to have occurred to Scaliger 
years before, for he gives this curious and entertaining reason 
for the powerful influence which music exerts upon the body: 
‘‘Music may affect us because the spirits about the heart take 
in the trembling and dancing air into the body, are moved 
together and stirred up with it, or else the mind, being har- 
monically arranged, is roused up at the tunes of music.” 

This incessant groping for the initial reason of the power 
of music shows how deeply men’s minds have been concerned 
on the subject, and each hint, however inadequate, may some 
day be combined and utilized in solving the mystery. 


AS AN AID TO DIGESTION. 


The value of music as an aid to digestion seems always to 
have been appreciated. Epictetus calls “a table without music 
a manger’’; More, in his Utopia, provides for music at every 
meal, and the Bible has many examples of the cheering and 
therapeutic value of sweet sounds. We read, ‘“‘ Wine and 
Music rejoice the heart.” ‘The concert of musicians at a 
banquet is a carbuncle set in gold; and as a signet of an 
emerald well trimmed with gold, so is the melody of music in 
a pleasant banquet.” The Bible has also references to the 
power which music has to quiet a troubled and diseased mind: 
“When Elisha was troubled by importunate kings he called 
for a minstrel, and when he played the hand of the Lord came 
upon him.” And, ‘ When the evil spirit from God was upon 
Saul, then David took a harp and played with his hand. So 
Saul was refreshed and was well, and the evil spirit departed 
from him.” Music has been tried many times in pronounced 
madness since the time of Saul, and we recall that George III. 
of England was always deeply sensible in his fits of melan- 
choly to the beautiful harmonies which were played and sung 
before him, and which always brought an atmosphere of tem- 
porary peace and rest to the poor distracted mind. 

From the Bible to a modern German scientist is something 
of a leap, yet Professor Helmholz ascribes the same powers to 
music as do the prophets of the Old Testament, and his trea- 
tise on “Sound Vibrations” exploits as many theories as the 
ancients themselves, only Helmholz arrives at his conclusions 
by careful reasoning and experiment. 

VOL. LXXIII.—4 
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EXPERIMENTS OF LOWTH. 


It is too soon to speak positively of the experiments of 
the American electrician, James Lowth, of Chicago; but a 
quotation from his recent utterances on the subject will give 
an idea of the possible scope of the work he has undertaken. 
He says: “I was led into an extensive study of the phenom. 
ena of emotions produced and excited in the brain by musical 
tones, and their transference by reflex action to the motor 
nerves and muscles. Following these studies came numerous 
experiments with instruments capable of heavily vibrating their 
frames, such as music-boxes, pianos, and pipe-organs. Through 
the stethoscope the frame and sounding-boards all vibrated in 
exact unison with the exciting tone, so that was settled upon 
as a basis. I selected the organ on account of its continuity 
of tone, and also for its positiveness of vibratory action. 

*‘A cot constructed of thin wood in the form of a sound. 
ing-board or box is supported by light wooden rods fastened 
in the sides of a full set of organ pipes, the upper ends of the 
rods being led into the bottom of the cot, giving it a position 
favoring its resonance. The person taking treatment is ex. 
tended full length on the cot, and a performer takes his place 
at the usual key-board. Selections are played to suit the 
patient; the effect is immensely exhilarating, something curi- 
ous, like that produced by a hearty laugh. 

“The tone vibrations act upon every fibre, fluid, and part 
of the body, as sound permeates and passes through every 
body interposed between its source and the ear that finally 
distinguishes it. Beneficial changes may be produced in the 
diseased brains of insane persons by subjecting them to this 
vibratonic action, as there is no doubt of its efficacy in bring- 
ing about cellular changes that will induce healthy conditions. 

“ All nervous troubles, such as paralysis, insomnia, neuralgia, 
sluggish circulation, etc., have been successfully treated thus 
far, and the field promises to enlarge itself.” 

We know of two notable instances of the soothing effects 
of music, in the cases of Gladstone and Herbert Spencer, the 
neuralgia of the latter having been greatly alleviated by musi- 
cal sounds, and during Gladstone’s severe paroxysms of pain 
he frequently called for his favorite hymns to be sung. 

These instances in themselves might not mean much, but 
taken with many others form proof of the value of music in 
pathology. It is, however, to the superintendents of insane asy- 
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lums that we look for further development of the subject, and it 
is a most encouraging sign that- music is so widely appreciated 
by them. The late Dr. Eames, superintendent of the Cork 
(Ireland) Asylum, strongly advocated music, and considered 
dancing so beneficial that his patients danced four times every 
week, and all insane musicians were urged to use their particu- 
lar instruments. Dr. W. B. Fletcher, formerly superintendent 
of the Indiana Insane Asylum, in touching upon the require- 
ments for teachers of the insane, says: “ It is absolutely neces- 
sary that they understand music,” and the present superinten- 


dent, Dr. Edenharter, uses music with great frequency. 
; 


EXPERIMENTS WITH THE ERGOGRAPH, 


But the greatest step towards attaining definite results was 
reached when the New York State Institute of Pathology recog- 
nized the pathological value of music, which it has recently 
done. In connection with the State Lunacy Commission ex- 
periments are now being made to discover the influence of 
music in certain forms of insanity. A series of tests have been 
made with the ergograph, which is an instrument to be applied 
to the muscles of the hands and arms, to induce and measure 
fatigue. Until taken up by neurologists the ergograph has been 
used in the psychological study of school children. It consists 
of two clamps designed to hold the wrist and forearm firm, and 
a tubular contrivance to hold all but one finger straight. The 
free finger is then hooked into a small strap having a weight 
at the other end. In the experiment the subject is instructed 
to crook the finger as long as he can. The vitality is shown 
by the length of time the subject can continue the exercise, 
and the capacity for being taught is supposed to be indicated 
by the pupil. 

And here comes in the influence of music, for it.has been 
found by experimenting that music played during the tests has 
produced variations in the results which can be accounted for 
in no other way. For example, lively airs played on the harp 
seemed to invigorate the patient and enable him to keep up° 
the exercise for a much longer time, but dreary melodies de- 
creased the vitality and rendered the patient’s arm almost 
powerless. The deductions reached by the physicians interested 
in the experiments were that musical rhythm increased the 
physical well-being of the patients and might be rendered a 
powerful means of curing them. 
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Among psychologists a theory of emotion has come to be 
generally accepted. Professor James, of Harvard, is the best 
known authority in this country; and in the old, Professor 
Lang, of Scotland, shares the honors with Professor Riverra, 
of the University of Munich. The latter has devoted much 
time to the invention and manufacture of certain curious musi- 
cal contrivances which are intended to aid in the cure of ner. 
vous diseases. Professor Riverra is a well-known enemy to 
loud and discordant noises, and advocates the attempt to do 
entirely without them. 


MARRIAGE OF MUSIC AND MEDICINE, 


The therapeutic value of pleasant sounds is so well under- 
stood that to enlarge upon them is unnecessary. Nurses and 
physicians have long recognized the difference between the 
discordant noises of a large city and the soothing sounds which 
are heard in the country, and they can measure the effect of 
both on their patients’ nerves. 

The French seem to be ahead of all other nations with 
their experiments in the therapeutic value of music and they 
have tested the subject thoroughly in many hospitals. The 
eminent French psychologist, Louret, employs it in the treat- 
ment of the insane; Ribot, who is a professor in the College 
of France, uses music constantly in his practice, and the salu- 
tary effect of musical vibrations upon neuralgic and nervous 
troubles has been long known. Hospital superintendents in the 
great London hospitals have not been slow in following the 
lead of the French, and the London Temperance Hospital and 
those under the direction of Canon Herford and Dr. Black- 
burn have removed all doubt as to the benefit afforded to a 
certain class of patients by the right kind of music. 

In the Jardin des Plantes of Paris experiments have been 
undertaken upon elephants, and it has been found that their 
vitality was materially affected by the character of the musical 
vibrations employed; but nothing definite has as yet been dis- 
covered in the treatment of animals by music. Dr. Gretry, 
who is an extreme advocate of the theories of Professors Lang 
and James, goes so far as to declare that the action of the 
pulse is affected by the changing rhythm. of music, but the 
great nerve specialists of New York City do not entirely agree 
with him. 

The “ Mechanical Treatment of Injuries” is based upon the 
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effect of vibrations upon the human system and is largely 
practised in the various health resorts on the Continent. The 
idea of doctoring by means of mechanical appliances was first 
thought of by the great Swedish physician, Dr. Zander, about 
fifty years ago, and the results in a large number of cases 
have been astonishing. The cure is still in its infancy, but it 
is based upon scientific principles, and the most conservative 
physicians have long since ceased to sneer at it. 

The ground has been broken, and it. remains now for phy- 
sicians to use music constantly yet judiciously in their practice, 
for experience alone will show how it can best be employed. 
We trust that the day is not far distant when a knowledge of 
musical therapeutics will be sought by every alienist and super. 
intendent of the insane, and definite experiments be made in 
the new science. 

The opportunity which the superintendent of an insane 
asylum has to test the subtle influence which emanates from 
the harmonious union of sounds is so unrivalled that the scien. 
tific study promises to be fruitful of grand results, and the 
marriage of medicine and music, the two noblest arts, will no 
longer be a dream of musical enthusiasts but a practical reality. 








View OF LimA, PERU, FROM THE CATHEDRAL. 


THE CITY OF THE KINGS. 


BY M. MacMAHON. 


eN our sister country, that great southern penin- 

sula extending from the Isthmus of Panama to 

the antarctic circle, with its lofty peaks of per- 

petual snow, its dense forests, its broad rivers, 
x lonely deserts and dunes of sand that creep 
relentlessly on as if endowed with life, lie many fair cities, but 
none that so appeals to the imagination, from the historical 
and legendary memories that cluster around it, as the charm- 
ing city of Lima, Peru, “City of the Kings,” as it was named 
by Pizarro, According to history, it was the 6th of January, 
1535, Old Style, that the Spanish conqueror chose it as capital 
city of his dominions. That day was the festival of the Magi, 
the Wise Men who came from the East to adore the Saviour. 
In ancient chronicles they are called the Three Kings, hence 
the name of Pizarro’s “ Ciudad de los Reyes.” Charles V. de- 
signed as arms of the city three golden crowns on a blue 
field, with a rayed star to indicate the Star of Bethlehem, 
which guided the Wise Men. The city lies upon both banks 
of the river Rimac, a tiny stream hardly two feet deep during 
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the dry season, but swelling to a torrent when the winter rains 
on the mountain flood its branches, 

Leaving the gloomy little station at which we had arrived 
from Callao we took a carriage and were driven up the narrow 
street leading to Plaza de Armas. Passing on our way the 
flat-roofed houses, catching glimpses through half-opened gates 
of the inside gardens with their statues, fountains, and growing 
plants, we meet a young Peruvian, her beautiful. dark face 
coquettishly framed by the lace mantilla they all wear so 
gracefully; her maid discreetly follows, wearing the “ manto,”’ 
or shawl like garment of the native women. We pass an Indian 
seated on a donkey trotting briskly to market, as the heavy 
baskets of early vegetables suspended from the blanket which 
forms her saddle, testify. Over her shoulder, from the folds 
of her “ manto,” peeps a tiny brown face; another, still thinner, 
fixes its strange, unchildlike gaze upon the passer-by from its 
place on its mother’s breast. Chinese, negroes, half-breeds 
throng the streets, and donkeys are everywhere. Like the 
patient dog of Flanders, they form part of the national life. 
Poor beasts of burden, they plod along, bending beneath their 
heavy loads, often with sides bleeding and torn from the cruel 
sharp sticks of their still more cruel drivers. A scarcity of 
grass, trees, and field flowers is noticeable; but the brightly- 
painted houses, vivid blues, reds, yellows, and greens, give a 
touch of color to a landscape which would otherwise look 
barren and dreary. The houses are rarely more than one story 
high and have the same general form. A wide “ balcon” is in 
the centre, screened by curtains during the heat of the day, 
with rooms opening on either side. In the “balcon” the 
family congregate to read, sew, or visit with their friends. It 
is gay with cut flowers and potted plants; its walls are often 
decorated with fantastic figures, nymphs, mermaids, impossible 
water or woodland scenes. The roofs are flat, with square 
openings to give light and ventilation; there are no chimneys, 
the seasons being too mild to need fires. 

The households usually have many servants; labor is cheap 
and help is easily found—such as it is. It is not unusual for 
four races to live under the same roof. There is none of that 
formality so general in the lower class of Europe. The cere- 
monious use of the third person is disregarded, and the familiar 
thee and thou is employed regardless of age or social condition. 
The fruit-vender who bespeaks attention addresses the mistress 
of the household as “‘nina’’ (child), the beggar on the street 
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who pleads for a “ limoscita” (little alms) may employ the same 
caressing title. A word for these beggars: it is the exception 
when they ask charity with any plea of necessity; they have 
replied to a question, or, seeing a stranger, have volunteered 
information, or they wish a souvenir of your meeting, or you 
remind them of some one they have known; any reason may 
be equally good. There seems little of that bitter poverty one 
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‘* THE CATHEDRAL IS A MOST INTERESTING PLACE.” 


meets in our larger cities. Living is cheap and adobe houses 
are easily made. 

One of the most interesting places to visit in Lima is the 
cathedral, standing on the Plaza de Armas, a stone structure 
with lofty towers and a broad facade. Its corner-stone was 
laid by Pizarro, twelve days after the city was founded. Its 
interior is simple but most beautiful; the decorations are in 
blue and gold. Pizarro is buried there. He lies upon the very 
spot where he and his handful of Spanish warriors met and 
conquered the mighty hosts of Athualpa. Looking at his tomb 
memory is busy recalling that tragedy which wrested from the 
“last of the Incas” his kingdom, with his life. And in fancy 
we see, down that narrow street facing the cathedral, sweep 
the cortége of the Indian king, his white-clad courtiers bearing 
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their monarch on his throne of gold, around which waves the 
brilliant plumage of rare tropical birds, as with all pomp and 
ceremony he comes to visit his “friend and brother,” the 
Spanish Pizarro. From those wide gateways opening into the 
sjuare—so closely resembling those doors of old, we almost 
expect to see the Spanish horseman spring forth at the given 
siznal to carry death and desolation to the heart of Athualpa’s 
people. A short distance from the cathedral is the church of 
Sin Francisco, where the funeral of Athualpa took place. 
And tradition tells how this solemn service was rudely dis- 
turbed by his widow, who, bursting into the church with cries 
and lamentations, attempted to bear away the body of their 
dead king that they might give him fitting burial according to 
their pagan rites and thus secure for him his entrance into ‘the 
Palace of the Sun. The most beautiful painting in the Expo- 
sition gallery commemorates this circumstance. 

Close by San Francisco and fronting the chapel of the Vir- 
gin of Miracles there is a house of special architecture which 
offers no point of resemblance to any other in Lima. Not- 
withstanding its wide courts, the house is damp and exhales 
a damp vapor. It has the appearance both of cloister and 
of feudal castle. That the house belonged to one of the con- 
querors, companions of Pizarro, is proved by thegstairway, 
placed fronting the street door, because that was one of the 
prerogatives of the conquerors. To-day ten such houses with 
their stairways cannot be found in Lima. The stranger pass. 
ing through the street of Milagro stops involuntarily in its 
doorway and casts upon the interior a scrutinizing glance, and 
a curious thing is that the people of Lima do the same. It is 
a house which speaks to the fancy. Noone but would believe 
it had been the theatre of mysterious legends. And, moreover, 
the mysterious house has been known for centuries by a name 
calculated to excite the imagination. Generations in the past 
have called it “‘ The house of Pilate,” and so it will be named 
by those of the future. Why? This is the legend: 

The house was built in 1590; that is to say,a half century 
after the foundation of Lima. A rich Spanish merchant named 
Esquirel owned the ground. It was built, by the architect of 
Sin Pablo, out of the brick and wood left from the construc- 
tion of the church of San Francisco, so solidly that it has 
withstood the storms and earthquakes of centuries. After the 
death of Esquirel it passed into the hands of his. descendants, 
and was leased by them to a body of Portuguese merchants. 
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The story goes that while ‘in their possession on a certain 
Friday night in the winter of 1635, as the clock was near the 
stroke of twelve, a lad returning from a festive gathering 
passed by it. The porter had probably forgotten to lock the 
door, for the outer gate was open. The boy, seeing the lights 
in the upper rooms, hearing the noise and murmur of people, 











A STREET VENDER. 


and thinking to find there boon companions with whom to 
pass the rest of the night, climbed the stone stairway which, 
as I have already said, is one of the curiosities of the build- 
ing. The intruder advanced through the corridors unti] he 
reached a window, behind whose lattice he placed himself. 
There he could at his ease examine a spacious room brilliantly 
lighted, whose walls were covered with a tapestry of black 
cloth, : 

Beneath a canopy he saw one of the most wealthy men of 
the city, the Portuguese Don M. Perez; about him were 
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grouped a hundred of his fellow-citizens. They were listening 
in attentive silence to a discourse delivered by Perez, the pur- 
port of which the boy could not understand. ; 

In front of the canopy, between rows of lighted wax can- 
dles, was a beautiful life-siz: crucifix When Perez had ceased 
speaking, one by one his guests arose from their seats, ad- 
vanced toward the Christ and struck it with a rod—Perez, as 
did Pilate, authorizing by his unresisting presence this sacri- 
legious scene. 

Tne horrified boy, not wishing to witness greater profana- 
tion, fled as best he might, to tell what he had seen. The in- 
dignant people caused Perez and his companions to be put to 
death, and the house has since been called “The house of 
Pilate.” 

If interesting, there is a certain savagery about the Peruvian 
traditions; they are still under the spell of the nations from 
whom they sprang, and this mark of:a primitive race rests 
even to.day upon the people. Yet there is poetry in some of 
their quaint beliefs. We were much interested in the Indian 
maid who served one of our party, and were anxious that she 
should accompany us on our return voyage home. We prom- 
ised to show her wonderful and beautiful countries, to make 
her rich gifts, and that her life would be happy and free from 
care if she would come with us. “Ah no,” she said in her 
soft Spanish and with a shake of her pretty head; “I would 
have no rest, for the soul in sleep must retrace and gather 
up the steps passed over by the body, and it can have no 
peace as long as one is left unclaimed.” 

Walking through the streets of Lima one often sees houses 
upon which are painted large black crosses, and, entering, one 
would find crape draped over pictures and other of the house 
furnishings. This indicates that death has entered here during 
the year. In the funeral notices—large square cards sent to 
the friends of the family—not only is the name of the de- 
ceased given, but the genealogy as well, going back three or 
four generations. 

In a quiet street in Lima, far from the busy stir of city 
life, is a modest little church. No rich and titled throngs 
crowd its portals when on Sunday morning the call of the 
bell summonses to divine worship, but the poor, the lowly, the 
unknown find before its altars peace and consolation. 

Yet once a year this tranquil retirement is broken; then 
its doors are opened for the entrance of the proudest digni- 
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taries of the 
state, the chant- 
ing of white- 
robed priests is 
heard mingled 
with the silvery 
voices of chil- 
dren, and a pec- 
ple assemble to 
do honor to the 
holy woman 
whose name it 
bears and who 
rests beneath 
its shadow. It 
is the church 
of St. Rose of 
Lima, venerat- 
ed as patron 
throughout the 
country. Upon 
the site where 
now it stands 
was once her 
father’s palace. 
It was here the 
beautiful little 
Rose first oper- 
ed her eyes to ~ 

the light, in its PROCESSION ON THE FEAST Day oF ST. ROSE OF LIMA, 
wide courts she played, here she planted her little garden 
of bitter herbs which formed a part of her daily food, for 
from her ear'iest childhood she delighted in self-denial and 
acts of mortification. Much is told of her piety: how once 
her mother haying placed on her head a garland of flowers, 
she secretly put in a thorn, which pricked her so deeply 
that in the evening it was with difficulty removed; how 
again, when her beauty was praised, she disfigured her face 
and hands by rubbing over them the juice of the Indian 
pepper. She was called by the poor of Lima “ our little Sis- 
ter.” So closely did she enter into their lives that the Indians 
have a tradition that she was a member of one of their tribes. 
This history refutes. The little Rose was born of wealthy and 
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noble parents, and her early years were passed in occupations 
usual to her rank. She early exhibited dislike for the vanity 
of the world and great charity for the poor—something un- 
usual in her day, when the distinction of class was most 
rigorously observed. A tiny room is still shown which was 
her oratory and workshop; in it she fashioned the garments 
for her “sisters.” Near by is the well from which she drew 
water in which to bathe the unkempt and often diseased chil- 
dren of the street, who thronged to her doors, believing that 
in the touch of her hand lay miraculous power. The great re. 
ligious ceremony of the year is the feast day of the saint—the 
30th of August. On that day her relics are borne in solemn 
procession through the streets of her native city. The white- 
robed choir boys lead; the bishop richly vested, followed by 
the canons, priests, and monks, and the president, with the 
chief dignitaries of state in their official robes, wend their way 
from the church. The streets are thronged. The soldiers, 
drawn up in line, present arms as the procession passes, 
streamers float in the breeze, bands make music; suspended 
from one side of the street to the other are ropes of color, 
on which are hung dolls representing angels and carrying in 
their hands baskets of flowers; these dolls, by a touch from 
some one in charge, empty their baskets before the procession 
until the streets look like a carpet. Along the way altars are 
erected and Benediction is given; clouds of incense fill the 
air as the bishop blesses his people. The music, the streets 
gay with flags, the houses festooned with flowers and green 
branches, the balconies with their blue, crimson, yellow, and 
gold decorations, the kneeling multitude, make a picture not 
soon to be forgotten, and speak eloquently of the faith that 
can raise such a spectacle to the living God and His Saint. 

Another impressive procession is in honor of San Pedro. 
On his feast day the statue of the saint is taken from the 
church with solemn ceremonies, and amid the odor of incense, 
the perfume of flowers, the musical chanting of hymns, it is 
carried to the border of the sea; there it is placed in a boat 
and rowed out into the ocean. Here prayers are offered that 
the saint may intercede with God to make fruitful the products 
of the sea. A fisherman then puts a net in the statue’s hand ; 
should it fill with fish it is believed that the harvest of the 
coming year will be abundant. 

To place the sea under the special protection of Heaven is 
the pious custom along the coast of Peru. In fishing hamlets, 
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under the altars of the churches are niches in which are 
miniature boats bearing flags of all countries with which the 
natives have dealings. And Heaven’s special blessing is in- 
voked for the protection of the harbor and the safe guidance 
of the ships. 

It is apparent that Catholicity has so moulded the habits 
and practices of the people that the spirit of religion enters 
into their daily avocations. So it is that the feast days of 
the saints become the festivals of the country. Judging from 
the crowded churches on Sundays and feast days, the Peruvians 
are a devout nation. This sentiment, especially among the 
women, shows itself in the often semi-religious character of 
their dress—the close resemblance which the blue, brown, or 
purple garments bear to the religious orders with which they 
are for a time associated, either as a fulfilment of some vow 
or as an act of recognition for some favor accorded by Heaven. 
The last days of Holy Week are observed with great solemnity. 
From Holy Thursday until Holy Saturday the bells are silent, 
not only in the churches but in the city as well. All traffic 
stops, street-cars and tramways cease to run, even the whistles 
and bells of the steam cars are silent; all persons appearing 
upon the streets are dressed in black, and Lima is a city of 
mourning and prayer. 

Many of the churches are beautiful, although their mode 
of decorating is distinctively foreign. Their statues of the 
Blessed Virgin and the saints are dressed in black or purple 
garments of silk or velvet, and look like Spanish dowagers 
of centuries ago. The crucifix is often crowned with real 
thorns. 

Political conditions in Peru are as unstable as the earth on 
which it rests; upheavals are frequent. While the republican 
form of government exists, the president being chosen for a 
term of four years, each change of administration is the signal 
for revolt, which sometimes assumes the gravity of civil war. 
Such was the case when Pierola came into office five years 
ago. His opponent was General Caceres. Their rivalry had 
been of several years’ duration. General Caceres had distin. 
guished himself in the war between Chili and Peru, and at the 
close of that war had been elected president. According to 
the law of Peru no president can hold office for two consecu. 
tive terms. At the expiration of his four years’ term Caceres, 
assisted by the army and executive party, caused Bermudez to 
be placed in the presidential chair. He hoped thereby to re- 
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ENTRANCE TO THE EXPOSITION GROUNDS. 


tain for himself the power and the succession at the end of 
Bermudez's term. 

This step was violently opposed by the people, who sup- 
ported Pierola. Under pretext that Pierola was exciting rebel- 
lion, he was seized and thrown into prison. His party, left 
without a leader, was easily defeated. Pierola afterwards es 
caped and took refuge in Panama. Bermudez died before the 
expiration of his term of office, and Caceres seized the reins 
of government. Lima was largely Cacerist, while the coast 
towns and mountain districts were for Pierola. The “ Moun- 
tanards,” as they were called, were the best material in Peru and 
devoted to Pierola. He inspired their confidence by his abili- 
ties; he had drilled them, and shared their privations and dan- 
gers. The Cacerists, greatly needing money, levied taxes, and 
upon the people’s refusal to pay, the wealthy citizens of Lima 
were imprisoned. One night Pierola, favored by a fog, entered 
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with his troops into the city and occupied the church towers 
and other commanding points. Then for days the streets of 
Lima were the scene of fierce fighting. The Pierolists were 
prepared to burn with petroleum or level by dynamite all ob- 
stacles in their way. Many soldiers deserted from Caceres’ 
ranks, until he was obliged to press unwilling peons into his 
service. At last an armistice was declared, and the diplomatic 
corps interposed to prevent needless carnage and destruction, 
—and the pestilence, the putrefying bodies of men and horses 
threatened to bring this upon.the city. This corps requested, 
for peaceful measures, that Pierola and Caceres retire from the 
city until an election could take place. This Pierola did; but 
Caceres, finding the feeling so intense against him, took refuge 
on a French man-of-war and has never since returned to his 
native city. Pierola was chosen president, and entered Lima 
amid the acclamations of the people. 

Lima abounds in traditions; hardly a spot of interest or 
importance but has its history, sometimes sad, often terrible, 
rarely gay. The shadow of a past full of crime and bloodshed 
rests still upon it. 
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THE HUMAN SIDE OF A SAINT. 
BY FATHER CUTHBERT, O.S.F.C, 


EW doctrines are so discouraging to earnest souls 
as the theory, more often implied than ex. 
pressed, that sanctity is a sudden transformation 
of life and character; that once the Holy Ghost 
begins to operate in a soul the whole man is 

quickly changed, the will becoming at once strong to avoid evil 
and to do good, self-love and the delight in the good things 
of earth rapidly turning to disgust and self-effacement, whilst 
the soul plunges unhesitatingly into the paths of divine love 
and religious abandonment. This mischievous error, for such 
it is, has been propagated in many of the devotional “ Lives” 
of the Saints, where the saint is represented as suddenly con- 
verted, and as at once entering into the highest regions of 
sanctity. 

In these so-called “Lives” there is generally an abso- 
lute division between the period before the saint’s conver- 
sion and the period that follows. After conversion the saint 
is not only not frivolous nor self-indulgent nor worldly, but 
one is led to imagine that there is no inclination even to 
frivolity or worldliness or self-indulgence, or at the very most 
that such inclinations, if at all present, are unhesitatingly re- 
pressed. Never again does the hot-tempered saint lose his 
temper; never again does the saint who loved the glitter of 
jewels cast a loving thought towards the rings or necklace 
that she put aside in the moment of “conversion”; all such 
tastes or inclinations are for ever repressed. Henceforth the 
saint walks towards heaven without ever casting back a regret- 
ful glance upon the forsaken earth. Is it surprising that the 
ordinary mortal finds but little stimulus or encouragement in 
such a doctrine? He knows by sad experience that with him 
there is generally a tiresome struggle between the resolution 
and the accomplishment; a slow process of honest desires and 
halting resolutions and baffled weakness, of attempts and 
defeats, before the final victory. The victory when it comes 
has none of the glamour of swiftness or of quick and mighty 
resolution. The recollection of frequent reverses tempers the 
exultation of success. Is such a victory, the ordinary mortal 
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asks, worth fighting for? Is it not, perhaps, itself a delusion? 
The saints—those recognized heroes of the perfect Christian 
life—were always so swift to conquer. Is not the halting, slow 
development of our purpose a sign that we are attempting 
what is above our strength, and that God is not with us? 


DISTORTED BIOGRAPHIES. 


Those unfortunate saints! What a heap of discouragement 
their “* Lives” are answerable for! Yet we have happily suffi- 
cient. proof that the saints themselves are not to blame, but 
only their biographers, and not all their biographers even, but 
more generally the modern biographer who writes “to edify.” 
The mental attitude of some of these biographers it is not 
always easy to grasp. Sometimes it is clear that they have no 
mental attitude at all; they are simply story-tellers of the most 
incompetent type. On the other hand, some of them set out 
to write up the history of a saint according to an a4 priort 
theory of what the saint ought to be; and they produce a 
most lamentable caricature of the real saint. In how many of 
these biographies do we find a painted doll, when we sought a 
living creature! How often, too, we find a theory instead of 
a history ! : 

Fortunately a new era seems to have begun in religious 
biography, and the saints have again a better chance of being 
understood. The spirit of modern criticism, which in many 
ways seemed determined to oust the saint’s biography from the 
students’ book-shelf, if not also from the sanctum of the de- 
vout, has in fact given it a new lease of life full of promise 
and inspiration. The critic has driven the biographer back 
upon original sources and unearthed for him primitive records, 
and now we are enabled to see not a few of the saints as they 
really appeared to their contemporaries. And how refreshing it 
is to get back to these primitive “legends” and contemporary 
documents ! 

Here we find, indeed, living human saints—me:. and women 
with the warm blood of life flowing in their veins, even though 
their faces be pale and their bodies attenuated. The paleness 
and attenuation come of long inward struggle, of a thirst for 
life and a striving to attain to some noble ideal. It is not the 
pale passivity of a statue, nor the attenuation of one who sees 
life through a Puritan’s formula. Most encouraging of all to 
the ordinary wayfarer is the discovery that the experiences of 
the saint are something like our own. 
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HUMAN PROCESSES. 


They may be, these saints, of more heroic build than our. 
selves, more mighty in resolution and swifter in accomplish- 
ment, but they go through the human processes—they know the 
bitterness of sacrifice and of faltering resolution, they feel the 
humiliation of failure in petty moral purposes even after they 
have taken the first grand step of “conversion.” Nay, more, 
the final fulfilment of their purposes seems oftentimes forced 
upon them as much by external circumstances as by their own 
will, though of course it is a triumph of the will in such 
cases to accept the logic of circumstances. Francis of Assisi, 
sublimest of saints, might have gone on indefinitely seeking 
“ Highest Poverty’ without realizing his ambition, had not his 
father, Pietro Bernardone, in his impatience, forced him to 
choose between the profession of a wealthy tradesman and 
absolute renunciation of his inheritance. In that supreme 
moment Francis chose absolute poverty for his portion on 
earth. Yet, humanly speaking, it was the father’s intolerance 
which forced the issue, and knowing what we know of Francis, 
we may reasonably doubt whether he otherwise would have 
had the courage thus far to set at naught his father’s pre- 
judices. It is recorded how he shrank from facing his father’s 
anger in an earlier instance. This shrinking sensitiveness re- 
mained with him all his life, and was manifested even in his 
last years in his dealings with certain refractory friars. 


BLESSED ANGELA OF FOLIGNO. 


But for simple slowness and hesitation even after “ conver- 
sion” the Blessed Angela of Foligno, whose confessions have 
several times appeared in an English dress, and have lately 
been in part again translated by Mr. Algar Thorold * (Catholic 
Mysticism. London: Kegan Paul), is a notable example. 
Franciscans regard her as one of their noblest saints. She 
was a worthy disciple of the Seraph of Assisi. This makes the 
slowness of her spiritual development the more remarkable. 


* These confessions of the Blessed Angela are part of the book of her ‘‘ Visions and 
Instructions.”” They were written down at her dictation by her contessor,Friar Arnaldo. The 
complete text of this book has been done into English and is published by the Art and Book 
Company, London. For the ordinary reader, however, Mr. Algar Thorold’s selections from 
the book will probably be better appreciated. He gives the chapters relating to her con- 
version. It should be added that Mr. Thorold prefaces his translation with a very thought- 
ful treatise on the nature of Catholic mysticism. 
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Born in A, D. 1248 at Foligno, in the beautiful valley of 
Spoleto, at that time freshly redolent with the spiritual atmos- 
phere of the great Franciscan movement, Angela at first 
seemed the incarnation of that very spirit of worldliness against 
which that movement was directed. Her youth was spent in 
luxurious gaiety. Married at an early age, the marriage vow 
put but little restraint upon her guilty pleasures. But the 
grace of God touched her soul and she began to reflect upon 
her sins and their eternal consequences. 


HER FIRST CONVERSION. 


Terrified at the thought of hell, she resolved to go to con- 
fession, but from very shame shrank from doing so. Uncon- 
fessed as she was, she, however, received Holy Communion 
more than once. A’ strange beginning of a conversion, surely! 
Yet in God’s mercy it was a true beginning. The first seed of 
remorse was sown, and Angela, in great trouble of soul, con- 
scious of the weakness that caused her to conceal her sins, 
prayed earnestly to St. Francis, whose fame was then fresh in 
Umbria, to come to her aid and lead her to a confessor who 
would understand the state of her soul. “So that very night 
an old man appeared to her and said: Sister, hadst thou asked 
me sooner I would the sooner have heard thy prayer; as it is, 
what thou hast asked is done.” The next morning, whilst she 
was on her way to the Church of St. Francis, she found preach- 
ing in the Church of St. Felician “a friar who was a true 
chaplain of Christ,” and when the sermon was over she made 
to him a complete confession of her sins and received absolu- 
tion. Angela in relating this event adds: “‘ In this confession, 
however, I felt no love; only bitterness, shame, and grief.” 
It was some time—two years, in fact—before she received any 
great consolation from her conversion. With her it was truly 
a case of “going forth weeping” from her gay worldliness. 

As we have seen, it was the thought of eternal punish- 
ment which first made her pull up in her career of sinful 
pleasure. After her confession she began to reflect on the 
goodness of God, who “had drawn me from hell”; and this re- 
flection on God’s goodness intensified in her the consciousness 
of her own defects, so that she began to condemn herself 
all the more, and was filled with greater sorrow. These 
preliminary stages of development in her conversion were at- 
tained slowly and by effort. The recollection of her own 
difficulty made her ever afterwards compassionate towards 
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“those souls that move slowly and with grief, going to God 
wearily and making but slight advance. “As for me,” she 
writes, “I know that I delayed at each step and wept, not 
having the grac> to advance at the time; although it was a 
certain consolation to me to weep at each step: truly a 
bitter consolation.” 


HER PROGRESS TO GOD. 


Her next step in spiritual advancement came with the per- 
ception that in offending God she also offended against all 
creatures. This new light filled her with great remorse and 
trouble of soul; and she began to invoke the Blessed Virgin 
and all the saints that they would intercede for her and beg 
the merciful Lord to have mercy upon her. “ And I begged 
all creatures, all of whom I saw myself to have offended (in- 
asmuch as I had offended their Creator), not to accuse me be- 
fore God. And it seemed to me that all creatures had pity 
on me, as did also all the saints; and then the grace was given 
me of praying with a great fire of love more abundantly than 
I had ever been wont to.” 

After this she had a vision of the Cross with our Divine 
Lord hanging thereon dead for our sins. Far from deriving 
spiritual consolation therefrom, “this vision and contemplation 
were as yet insipid to me, and I conceived a great grief by 
means of them.” At this time she did not seem to realize that 
an intimate connection existed between her sins and the death 
of Christ. So far she wept for sin because of the eternal 
misery it would bring upon her. But the time came when she 
recognized that by her sins she had crucified our Lord, and 
then the Cross gained a deep meaning to her. This knowledge 
of the Cross, and her own share of crucifying her Saviour by 
her sin, led her to the resolution of stripping herself of all 
earthly things and offering her whole self to him by way of 
reparation. 

“Then it was, too, that with trembling I promised to ob- 
serve perpetual chastity, . . . and I implored him to give 
me the grace of observing this promise, for I feared to pro- 
mise these things even whilst the fire of love urged me so that 
I could not do otherwise.” Poor Angela! advancing even at 
this stage of her conversion in fear and trembling. She had 
indeed gone far now, “ urged on by the fire of love.” Having 
made the promise to strip herself of all vanities, she proceeded 
to put it into execution, still being urged on against her natural 
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timidity. She began to give up friends and relations, good 
clothes and delicate foods, ‘and also head-dresses.” 


PROCESS OF DISENTANGLEMENT. 


“But as yet,” she writes, and the page seems an echo of a 
piteous cry of the heart, “this was a cause of shame and 
suffering to me, because I did not feel much the love of God, 
and I was living with my husband, so that it was little to me 
when I heard or sustained any injury: I suffered, however, as 
patiently as I could.” These latter words are worth noticing; 
so also is the fact that her family seem not to have been alto- 
gether pleased with her conversion—at least not at this stage. 
However, her husband and sons all died before long, and she 
was freed from family cares. Then she increased her penances, 
and was accorded many singular favors by God. But when 
she resolved to embrace holy poverty, after the example of St. 
Francis, she was again tormented by doubts and hesitations. At 
one time she would want to renounce her property forthwith, lest 
she should die before accomplishing her purpose; then a reac- 
tion would set in and she would fear lest, if she carried out her 
purpose, she might die of hunger and cold. Worst doubt of all 
was whether poverty might not expose her to moral danger, since 
she was yet young. At length, however, “by God’s mercy, 
my heart was enlightened, and with this illumination there 
came to me such fixity of purpose that I did not then think, 
nor do I think, that I can ever lose it for all eternity, and I 
disposed and determined myself that if it were necessary for 
me to die of hunger or nakedness or shame, if that pleased or 
could please God, I would in no way, on account of these pos- 
sibilities, give up my purpose.” 

So, after much prayer, Angela made a bold bid for her 
soul’s salvation and cut herself off from all attachments that 
might impede her spiritual progress. Still, even now she was 
by no means freed from temptations. Nay, by what seems a 
law in the development of sanctity, temptations increased in 
painful intensity. Not only was she tempted to return to the 
sins of her former life, but new temptations came to her. At 
the same time, however, she began to understand the deeper 
truths of God, and the fire of Divine Love began to burn 
more and more brightly in her heart. “O God,” she exclaimed 
at this time, ‘‘even if I am to be damned for my sins, yet will 
I love thee always!”—an impossible supposition to a theo- 
logian, yet in the very strength of the paradox revealing the 
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final triumph of grace in the soul of the weak, faltering 
Angela. 

I make bold to say that there is more edification in this 
artless record of a saint’s long struggle with her natural weak. 
ness in the presence of a divine call to a more perfect life, 
than in nine-tenths of the biographies written to glorify the 
saints and to humble the patient reader. Our hearts go out 
to one who, whatever her glorious place may be in heaven 
now, knew in her earthly life the sorrow of frequent failure 
and the humiliation of timidity in the striving to follow the 
Master’s call; who wept not only over her sins but because of 
the very pain of sacrifice. And-in our sympathy with her in 
her alternating efforts and failures before attaining the final 
triumph, and in the pain of her new birth, we find encourage- 
ment and inspiration in our own spiritual life, with its con- 
sciousness of the weakness of the flesh even when the spirit is 
most willing. 

The confessions of saints like St. Augustine or the Blessed 
Angela show us of what truly human material the Kingdom of 
Christ is formed. There will be found men and women of all 
imaginable varieties of character and tones of thought; men 
as widely apart as St. Jerome and St. John of the Cross, or St. 
Columbanus and St. Francis de Sales; but always you will 
find in them the ring of true humanity: for God’s delight is 
to be with the children of men. Any presentment of their 
histories that deprives them of their essential humanity is a 
false presentment. Let us always remember that the saints of 
God were of our own human race, and we shall oftentimes 
find in their histories the key to the problems which disturb 
our own souls. 

Sussex, England. 
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POVERMY’S GHILD. 


BY ALBERT REYNAUD. 
i; 


> WRETCHED hut set in a lonely vale ; 
¥ Stretched on a rough-made cot, a woman pale. 
Beside her lies a new-born babe, asleep 
After its first life-cry and its first peep 
At the cold world to which ’twas ushering, 
Weak, naked, helpless, wanting everything. 
No gratulation will with friendly voice 
Greet the happ’ning; nor Heritance rejoice 
An heir hath come, and with swelled pride proclaim 
Ancestral pomp perpetuate in a name. 
Naught save a ray of sunshine straying thro’ 
The patch’d pane overhead, but bringing too, 
Adown its golden smile from far above, 
The blessing to new life of light and love— 
While Earth forgets, Heaven’s remembrances 
Where’er man’s hand and heart leave entrances. . 
And tears are welling in the Mother’s eyes, 
Dimmed by the day’s strained anxieties. 
Her gaze falls softly at him by her side. . . . 
Alone she loves him. In the whole world wide 
Naught has he else, naught has she else, than this: 
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Her mother-love. With the first mother-kiss 
Was spent all wealth she owned upon earth’s sod— 
Save only faith in God. 


Sleep, Mother, rest thy anxious eyes; 
Angels are singing lullabies. 

More than thou lovest, loveth One 
Whose love made light and life and love. 
More than we can here, He above 

Hath care and keeping of thy Son. 
Sleep, Mother, rest thy anxious eyes ; 
Angels are singing lullabies. _ 

More than we love here, they love there; 
More than we dream is Heaven near. 

As dear as proudest monarch’s heir 

To Him thy helpless babe is dear 
Within whose palm the whole world lies! 
Angels are singing lullabies ; 

Sleep, Mother, close thy weary eyes. 


II. 


Straying upon the scene a stranger came. 

Wealth cradled him, and he was proud of name. 
Living in pleasance, just so idling he 

Perchance fell on this woodland mystery. 

If pressed for his beliefs, he would have said 
’Twas time to have some—well, when he was dead. 
Meanwhile? Agnosticism suited well. 

Who knows? Here now. Hereafter, who can tell? 
Survival of the fittest was his creed; 
His ethics: have a fill of all you need. 

But something calls for more, a tenderer rule 

To fit the wise man, also fit the fool. 

Altruism call it. Why? ‘Tis hard to say; 
Conscience in some name still must have its way. 
Haply o’ershadowed there, let Science nod: 

But Charity smacks dogma and spells God. 


Sleep, Mother, rest thy anxious eyes ; 
Angels are singing lullabies. 

More than thou lovest, loveth One 
Whose love made light and life and love. 
More than we can here, He above 

Hath care and keeping of thy Son. 
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Angels are singing lullabies ; 
Sleep, Mother, rest thy anxious eyes. 


IIT. 


The stranger gazed, and gathered at a glance 
Of dire Poverty all the sad mischance. 

The pallid Mother, sleeping child beside, 

Want with vacant stare stalking at their side, 
And Loneliness like sent’nel at the door 

Lest Sympathy might soothe one sorrow more. 


Oh! Altruism, gaudy of garb and hue, 

In the glare what a splendid creature you. 
’Mid plauding eyes performing as you do 

Great shining deeds, yea, deeds of mercy too. 
But for the silence little loved of men, 

Soul secrets, heart sores, never known till when 
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The last great trumpet all assembles us— 
From thy embraces, Lord, deliver us! 

Alone for humble deed to sore or sin 

Nun Charity is hallowed to come in, 

And sounding our distresses in God’s light 
Pour there God’s love, not only man’s delight. 


Sleep, Mother, rest thy anxious eyes ; 
Angels are singing lullabies. 

More than we love here, they love there; 
More than we dream is Heaven near, 

As dear as proudest monarch’s heir. 

To Him thy helpless babe is dear 

Within whose palm the whole world lies. . 
Angels are singing lullabies ; 

Sleep, Mother, rest thy weary eyes. 


IV. 


God bless the heart, sweet partner of the brain; 
Where one might err, oft safety in the twain; 
Welded by good will in a happy whole 

To make that wondrous unity, the soul. 

The stranger’s heart had melted at the sight, 
Unconsciously God's witness of such plight. 
Science would urge ‘twas none of his affair, 
And Comfort asked what business had he there. 
If evolution made that child unfit 

To struggle on, then ’twas the end of it. 

If Mother’s heart broke in the process too, 

On the same principle, just right. Why rue? 
Why interfere with pure material laws, 

And interpose ‘gainst Nature a purposed cause. 
But there ’s a ghost which Science cannot lay: 
Conscience will still hold heart and brain at bay. 


The ray of sunshine quivered as it sped, 
Casting a halo on the Mother's head. 


Angels are singing lullabies ; 
Sleep, Mother, rest thy weary eyes. 


V. 


To the poor Mother speaks the Stranger now, 
And so with softened accents asks he how 
Perchance he may minister to her needs. 
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Her drooping hand, caressing as it heeds, 

Points but to the Child. Oh, the tenderness 

Of mother’s first as of her last caress ! 

And the blessing in it. Unbidden tears 

Well thro’ the flinty walls which Science rears. 

He bends now gently towards her lowly bed, 

And then: Who watches over you? he said. 

Startling with faith the whispered answer came 

As on his knees he fell before the Name: 
God! 


The ray of sunshine quivering as it sped, 
Leaving a halo on the Mother's head, 
Lit up a tear that trickled to the sod. 


Sleep, Mother, rest thy faith-lit eyes ; 
Angels are singing lullabies. 

More than thou lovest, loveth One 
Whose love made light and life and love. 
More than we can here, He above 

Hath care and keeping of thy Son. 
Sleep, Mother, rest thy love-lit eyes; 
Angels are singing lullabies. 

More than we love here, they love there; 
More than we dream is Heaven near. 

As dear as proudest monarch’s heir 

To Him thy helpless babe is dear 
Within whose’ palm the whole world lies! 
Angels are singing lullabies ; 

Sleep, Mother, close thy weary eyes. 




















BISHOP BARAGA, THE APOSTLE OF THE 
CHIPPEWAS. 


BY REV. WALTER ELLIOTT, C.S.P. 


@ MONG the various nationalities contributing to the 

f holiness of the church in America are the Bohe- 

mians, who have given us the venerable John 

Nepomuc Neumann, a member of the Redemp- 

torist Order, and Bishop of Philadelphia. His 

process of canonization has been already begun, and; doubtless, 
will end in placing him on our altars.. Frederic Baraga, a very 
saintly Indian missionary, was the gift of a race kindred to the 
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Bohemians, the Southern Slavonians. He is the subject of an 
interesting biography, full of appreciation, abounding in the 
highest kind of edification.* 

The author of this volume believes that Bishop Baraga is a 
fit subject for canonization. However calmly and judicially one 
may read the book, he cannot help but agree with this estimate. 

Frederic Baraga was born in 1796 of wealthy parents at 
Kleindorf, diocese of Laibach, Carniola, a province of the 
Austrian Empire. His birth-day was appropriate, the feast of 
Sts. Peter and Paul, June 29. His education was thoroughly 
good and every way Christian. He being the only male child 
and therefore the heir-at-law of his parents, they and every one 
else never doubted that he would inherit his f: mily estate, 
which was a large one. But God alone was to be this bright 
young man’s only inheritance—God and immortal souls. 

Having made a very successful course of studies at Lai- 
bach, including a complete course in music, painting, and 
modern languages, Frederic at the age of nineteen went to the 
University of Vienna to study law. This was in 1816, and he 
spent five years in the Austrian capital, as innocent in morals 
as he was brilliant in scholastic pursuits. 

Baraga’s fate was settled in Vienna by his acquaintance 
with Blessed Clement Hofbauer. This celebrated man of God, 
who may be called the second founder of the Redemptorist 
Order, became our young student’s spiritual director. Thus 
placed under a saint’s guidance the sensitive soul of Baraga 
soon chose for his career the sanctuary rather than the forum. 
But he finished his university course before entering the dio- 
cesan seminary at Laibach. He was ordained priest in 1823. 
He immediately deeded, over his family property to his sister, 
refusing to accept even a trifling annuity. Having spent a year 
after ordination in further theological studies, he took his place 
in the noble work of the diocesan priesthood as assistant in a 
busy parish. 

From the very beginning he was devoured with zeal for souls. 
The worth of human souls and the meaning of Christ’s re. 
demption of them was known by this young priest with a 
vividness peculiar to those exceptional spirits destined to be 
missionary saints. From the outset his labors for the salvation 
of souls were heroic. When his anxious sister protested that 


* Life and Labors of Right Rev. Frederic Baraga, First Bishop of Marquette, Mich. To 
which are added short sketches of the lives and labors of other Indian missionaries of the 
Nosth-west. By P. Chrysostomus Verwyst, O.F.M. Milwaukee, Wis.: M. H. Wiltzius 
& Co. 
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he was hurting his health, he replied in words which tell the 
motive of his whole life: “ God's harvest-field is immeasurable ; 
the grain is high and ripe. The servant whom the Master has 
called to work in the harvest-field, should not stand by and 
look on idly whilst the wild birds are devouring the ripe grain. 
No, this I cannot do; it was not given to me to act thus, even 
if I should have to give up my life right here” (p. 88). 

A volume might be written describing his conversion of 
hardened sinners, his really entire devotedness in serving the 
sick and the poor, his zeal for hearing confessions, his incessant 
preaching and instructing. Though but assistant priest, he soon 
transformed the parish. As early as 1829 he compiled and 
published a prayer-book for popular use, considered by good 
judges the best in that particular Slavonian dialect. “As 
to Baraga’s personal wants in those days,” says his biographer, 
“they were few and easily supplied. His meals were extremely 
frugal; he seldom ate meat, and then but little; he never 
drank wine. He generally slept on hard boards, and had very 
little furniture in his room. He gave all he had to the poor 
and for the beautifying of the house of God” (p. 93). 

In November, 1829, he revealed to his bishop a longing 
which he had cherished in secret for some years. He asked 
leave to go as a missionary to the North American Indians. 
To his unspeakable joy his good bishop granted his request. 
He at once wrote to Bishop Edward Fenwick, first Bishop of 
Cincinnati, for admission into his diocese, which embraced at 
that time most of the North-west above the Ohio and east of 
the Mississippi. Baraga was the first Indian missionary assisted 
by the Leopoldine Society, just then established at Vienna. 

The incidents of his long protracted journey through Europe, 
across the Atlantic, and into his final field of labor are inter- 
esting in the extreme, but our space will not allow us to dwell 
on them. It is curious that his first convert in America was a 
poor, desolate negro, whom he instructed and baptized in his 
last illness. While waiting at Cincinnati for the opening of 
the spring of 1831, he put to good use his fine linguistic ac- 
quirements, hearing confessions and giving instructions in 
English, German, Italian, and French. 

Bishop Fenwick was a member of the Dominican Order, 
and a prelate of truly apostolic zeal. He at once saw the 
treasure he had gained in young Baraga. He determined to 
go with him to the Indian tribes of the Upper Lakes and per- 
sonally instal him in his ministry. 
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The vastness and the variety of the missionary field in 
America came near making of Baraga an apostle of the non- 
Catholic whites. His biographer quotes from one of his letters 
home, telling of his journey through Ohio. “In the afternoon 
I preached in a Protestant church. There are many Germans 
here of all sects. It appeared to me very singular to preach 
in a Protestant church and before a Protestant congregation. 








THE COUNTRY OF THE CHIPPEWAS. 


Besides, the sermon was preached in my secular clothes, with- 
out surplice or stole. Alas! it is really a misery the way 
religion fares in this country. In addition to the many sects 
that are found here, there are everywhere a great number of 
atheists. They are neither baptized, nor have they any kind 
of faith or religion. There are many good-natured people to 
be found among them who have grown up in this sad state 
solely through neglect on the part of their parents and through 
want of priests. And now they remain in their infidelity be- 
cause they know nothing better. Many of these unhappy 
creatures might easily be gained for God and the church, if 
there were but more priests to preach the Gospel to them. 
1 intended to ask my bishop for permission to let me always travel 
around in the country to seek such lost souls, and stay with each 
one until he should be thoroughly instructed, baptized, and 
strengthened in his holy faith; and then go on further. How 
many souls might I not gain for God! When in Cincinnati I 
deliberated about this matter with Very Rev. Vicar-General 
Rese, but he told me it would be more useful and better for 
me to go to the wild Indians; that the prospects there were 
VOL, LXXIII,—6 
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brighter still. Hence in this regard all I can do is to pray 
God to soon send several laborers into this abandoned part of 
His vineyard, that so many immortal souls redeemed with His 
precious Blood may not perish” (p. 112). This heartfelt prayer 
is now being answered by the institution of bands of diocesan 
missionaries to non-Catholics, of which Apostolate Baraga thus 
almost became the pioneer. 

On the 28th of May, 1831, Baraga arrived among the In. 
dians at Arbre Croche, Michigan. “ Happy day,” he wrote, 
“‘which placed me among the Indians, with whom I will now 
remain uninterruptedly to the last breath of my life, if such 
be the most holy will of God.” His wish was gratified. He 
spent, priest and bishop, thirty-seven years on the Indian 
missions. 

The country of the Upper Lakes was at that period a 
veritable wilderness, vast portions of it being vacant even of 
roving bands of Indians, for these lived for the most part 
along the shores of Lakes Michigan, Huron, and Superior. 
It was among the Ottawa tribe, famous nearly a hundred years 
before for their great chief, Pontiac, that Baraga began his 
missions. He instructed and baptized seventy-two pagan 
Indians inside of the first two months, besides re-establishing 
the faith in the hearts and lives of a multitude of half Chris. 
tianized savages, all his communications with his people being 
as yet through an interpreter. Baraga had, of course, begun 
to learn their language. Although without any written or 
printed help, he made good progress, and meanwhile began 
composing an Ottawa dictionary and grammar. The next year 
he printed an Ottawa prayer book. ! 

After more than two years of most fruitful labors at Arbre 
Croche, he moved some two hundred miles south to the banks 
of Grand River. But the United States government soon en- 
gaged in the deportation of the Ottawa tribe to the Indian 
Territory. Meanwhile, however, the zealous missionary set up 
his cross, built a chapel, and made many converts from pagan- 
ism. But paganism was a less deadly enemy than drunkenness. 
Baraga’s total-abstinence pledge, taken in his poor cabin, listen- 
ing to the howls of a mob of drunken savages, is an incident 
of his experience at Grand River. 

His letters during this period to his sister Amalia (for 
whom he ever cherished a beautiful affection), as well as his 
reports to the Leopoldine Society, are spiritual reading of the 
most inspiring kind. Fortunately much of this correspondence 
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OVERLOOKING LAKE SUPERIOR. 


is extant, and our author makes excellent use of it. When 
we read these outpourings of a sensitive nature, its alterna- 
tions of ecstatic joy and unspeakable grief, we are at a loss 
to know how heart of man could stand the strain. Such a one 
is apt to concentrate the merit of many years into a brief 
space, and, consummatus in brevi, to go to his reward before 
the usual time. But Baraga’s heart was at once very tender 
and long enduring. 

There is evidence that he was compelled to leave Grand 
River by the United States officials and certain land specula- 
tors, against whose schemes of land-grabbing he resolutely set 
his face. These enemies of the poor savages were aided by 
the traders, whose traffic. in liquor Baraga never ceased to 
antagonize. It is a comfort to know that the governor of the 
Territory of Michigan, Stevens T. Mason, though not a Catho- 
lic, was in favor of the Catholic missionary in this mainly 
secret plotting. At any rate the Indians were soon to go 
West, and Baraga, obtaining a priest in his place in 1835, took 
his departure. He went to Lake Superior. 

And now Father Baraga had reached the scene of his 
greater Apostolate. For over thirty years he labored among 
the Indians of Lake Superior almost exclusively. For nineteen 
years he was the Indians’ priest and the remainder of the 
time their bishop, always their tender father, devoted to them 
absolutely, worshipped by them with more than the love of 
children for their parents. 


. 
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When he arrived at La Pointe, on the shores of Lake Supe. 
rior, he had three dollars left over from the expenses of his 
journey, and this little sum was, of course, soon gone. He 
spent the long, semi-arctic winter of that bleak climate (1835-6) 
literally penniless. This concerned him rather on account of his 
people than of himself. ‘“ That I have no money at all,” he 
wrote, “is also very hard, for I would gladly clothe, at least a 
little, the poor Indian children, who even now run about half 
naked in winter, but I cannot give them a stitch of clothing” 
(p. 181). As late as June 7, 1836, there were blocks of ice 
floating along the lake shore: think of the many such winters 
this noble-hearted man was to spend upon these shores. 

He instantly set to work at learning the Chippewa language, 
and had a prayer-book in that difficult dialect ready for print- 
ing in September. This was the beginning of his philological 
work in the Chippewa tongue, on which he became and yet 
remains easily the best authority. That month he left for 
Europe to beg for his missions and get his Indian printing 
done, returning the following year. He found generous patrons 
among his friends and countrymen in Austria, and was en- 
abled to build a modest residence and to finish his church at 
La Pointe, situated more than three hundred miles west of the 
Sault Ste. Marie. This remained his headquarters for several 
years. From that as his starting point he ranged over the 
whole region, establishing missions, little by little building 
churches, gradually installing priests, some of them his own 
countrymen whom the Holy Spirit had led into this wilderness 
by the inspiration of Baraga’s example. He finally won the 
whole Chippewa tribe to Jesus Christ and His Church. 

This had formerly been a prominent Indian “nation,” 
though not, as a rule, hostile to the whites. The Chip- 
pewas had beaten the famous and formidable Dakotas in many 
pitched battles and expelled them from what is now the State 
of Wisconsin; and even a great war party of the invincible 
Iroquois, who had ventured to invade the Lake Superior 
country, had been almost annihilated by the Chippewas. But 
the warlike glory of the tribe had long since departed. They 
were no longer the awful savages whom the Jesuit Fathers of 
the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century 
had known and loved and evangelized, and for whom, in some 
cases, they had offered up their lives. The Chippewas were now 
a broken spirited, poverty.stricken, half.starved race, scattered in 
small bands along the shores of Lake Superior, dependent 
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upon the government of the United States for a scanty dole 
of provisions and clothing, eking-out by fishing and hunting a 
miserable existence. 

But Baraga loved them with an almost fierce intensity. He 
hurried from one squalid village to another, instructing, bap- 
tizing, comforting, and finally collecting together and housing 
these outcasts and almost outlaws of the human race. He 
thus not only saved a multitude of souls, but providen- 
tially preserved this poor people from extinction. For in 
the early fifties the copper mines, and a little later the iron 
mines, of that region filled it with a population of whites. The 
usual result would have followed—the dispersion and destruc- 
tion of the natives—but that, thanks to Baraga and his fellow 
missionaries, they were found in a position to keep what little 
was left to them of their primitive belongings and what their 
watchful spiritual father had provided for them of the rudi- 
ments of civilization. 

So passed his years of hardship and toil and victory. And 
what of his interior life? Father Jacker, his vicar-general, 
said in his funeral sermon that, ‘‘' From four to five in the 
morning, or sometimes from three till five, you would find him 
kneeling, wrapt in his cloak, in sweet conversation with his 
Lord, and this under any and all circumstances. We have 
seen him giving the first hour to God in the dark forest and 
on the shores of lakes, amidst the roaring storms as well as in 
his private chapel, or in some hidden corner of the crowded 
stopping places while on his journeys. We have had occasion 
to observe how he persisted in following this rule even when 
he had been travelling the whole preceding day under great 
hardships, by water and by land; sometimes when he had not 
been able to go to rest till after midnight” (p. 197). Nor was 
this practice of prayer abridged after he was made bishop, in 
1853, but rather he then gave more ‘time to prayer, as the 
providence of God had laden him with more responsibility and 
deepened his sorrows by many more grievous trials and dis- 
appointments. In fact, during all his missionary career his 
soul was quite commonly united to the Spirit of God in that 
state of recollection which is the best kind of prayer. 

But our space is exhausted. With unfeigned earnestness we 
beg the reader to peruse this book, containing as it does the 
history of one of the most glorious servants of God ever 
vouchsafed to our church and country. The author is himself 
a distinguished Indian missionary, a member of the seraphic 
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order of St. Francis. His narrative is all the more interesting 
from that fact, as well as from the artless grace with which 
he tells of the achievements of Frederic Baraga and his prede- 
cessors and successors in the Indian missions of the Lake 
Superior country. We conclude with the following summary 
of Bishop Baraga’s personal and characteristic traits, mostly 
drawn from the concluding pages of this life. 

Baraga was gifted with extraordinary natural talents, had a 

















THE CATHEDRAL AT MARQUETTE. 


clear, logical mind, a remarkable memory, and great love for 
linguistic studies. He was pure-minded and innocent from 
childhood, and Father Chrysostomus does not hesitate to affirm 
that he died with his baptismal veil unspotted. He never 
knew what it was to be idle or lukewarm in his Master’s ser- 
vice. He was simply consumed with zeal for souls from the 
first day of his ordination. As an Indian missionary he was 
second to none in the long line of heroes who have labored 
for God among that most hopelessly ruined of all the fallen 
races of mankind. As a bishop he was a marvel of pastoral 
devotedness. For many years his diocese was not only the 
U, per Peninsula of Michigan, but also a great part of the 
Lower Peninsula, Northern Wisconsin, Eastern Minnesota, and 
parts of Canada. Every year he visited almost every one of 
the missionary stations of this vast and dismal region. And in 
his incessant journeys as priest or bishop he often suffered 
untold hardships, and bore miseries of every description, being 
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several times in imminent danger of death. Nor did he flinch 
at the deadly cold of that climate, often travelling many weary 
miles on snow-shoes, packing on his back his personal baggage 
and all the articles necessary for the Holy Sacrifice, sleeping 
under the open sky or in some wretched Indian wigwam. 
Meanwhile his abstinence was simply miraculous. He would 
travel all day, paddling in a canoe from dawn to dark, or 
sliding painfully along on snow-shoes through the trackless 
forest, and first and last have for his daily nourishment but a 
little bread and crackers, cheese, and tea. For the last twenty- 
odd years of his life he never ate flesh meat. As to wine and 
all alcoholic drinks he was a total abstainer of the strictest 
kind, practising that virtue rigidly, and preaching and enforcing 
it among his Indians universally. 

His humility was that of the saints, proved by many an 
act of humble conformity to and patient acquiescence in the man- 
ners of the rudest and coarsest of human beings. But zeal 
for souls was, as we should expect in a missionary, his charac- 
teristic trait. Love of the immortal souls of the Indians was 
the passion of his life. He was so eager to reach them the 
sooner and save them the more quickly, that he grudged the 
hours of daylight to his breviary while travelling his dreadful 
journeys, and recited his office by the light of the camp-fire 
before and after the day's toilsome progress. 

In personal appearance Baraga bore a striking resemblance 
to the great Fénelon. He was grave and dignified, refined in 
manners, a model of a cultivated Christian; but ever kindly 
and sympathetic in demeanor. Father Jacker told the writer 
of this article that when the saintly bishop lay in his coffin he 
was wonderfully beautiful, an air of holiness pervading his 
form and countenance. Several miraculous occurrences have 
been granted by God to attest his servant’s heroic virtue. We 
have no doubt that those who are officially concerned with this 
highly important matter will soon take the necessary measures 
towards instituting the processes for his canonization.* 


* The reader is referred to a series of articles on Bishop Baraga by R. R. Elliott, which ° 
appeared in the American Catholic Quarterly Review for January, April, and July, 1896, 
July, 1897, and January, 1898. 
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A JESUIT WRITER ON CONVERSIONS. 


BY REV. JOSEPH McSORLEY, C.S.P, 


meee N the new volume entitled L’/nguittude Religieuse* 
~ thoughtful readers will find many interesting 
pages. Its author, Father Bremond, is a priest 

of the Society of Jesus, already favorably 

- "Ai known in France through his contributions to 
L’ Univers and the Etudes. Most of the contents of the present 
book originally appeared in the latter magazine, which is 
fortunate enough to be edited by Father Bremond. There 
is one characteristic of this writer that must certainly have 
been noticed by all persons familiar with the various articles 
published over his signature. This is his peculiar interest in 
the religious history of the English-speaking world, and his 
rather astonishing familiarity with our literature, for it is 
clear that he follows with care the movements of contempo- 
rary thought, studies current writings sympathetically and 
thoroughly, and brings to bear on the living religious issues 
of England and America the light afforded by a calm and 
generous philosophy. What a blessing it would be had he a 
vast army of rivals and imitators! 

Seven essays and an Epilogue make up the present volume. 
The author studies such characters as Sydney Smith, Wise- 
man, Pusey, Ward, Newman, and Manning. A long chapter 
is devoted to the picture of English Catholicity presented in 
a recent Catholic novel. Only one Frenchman—M. Brunetiére 
—is made the subject of a study, and evidently he is intro- 
duced on account of his resemblance to a certain English 
type. 
In depth of thought and general worth the essays are far 
from uniform, yet, on the whole, the book may well be called 
remarkable. Its philosophy is diluted sufficiently to be attrac- 
tive even to the unprofessional reader, and its presentation of 
theses is so skilful and unobtrusive that they are apt to be 
accepted quite unconsciously. Our honest opinion of the vol- 
ume is that it is a work of considerable value. For this reason 
we shall devote a few pages to a description of it, trusting 


* LD’ Inguittud? Religieuse: Aubes et Lendemains de Conversion. Par Henri Bremond, S.J 
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that our readers will overlook the inadequacy of our summary, 
in recognition of the favor of an introduction to Father Bre. 


mond. 
AN ADMIRER OF NEWMAN. 


In the preface the author tells us that early in life he 
came under the influence of Newman, whose biographer and 
exponent he then hoped to become. Though this project has 
perforce been relinquished, another dream has been realized, 
namely, the hope expressed in the preface to the present 
volume, that on every page of it readers would discover the 
impress of the mind and heart of Newman. Since one of 
the essays is practically a vindication of Newman, to it we 
direct attention at the outset. 

The chapter mentioned takes the form of a review of the 
well known book in which M. de Pressensé attempted to mag- 
nify Cardinal Manning at the expense of “the infallible Ora- 
torian.” Father Bremond declares his conviction that “it is 
quite possible to take up the gauntlet for Newman without 
derogating from the respect due to the second Archbishop of 
Westminster.’ He proceeds, then, to the accomplishment of 
this labor of love, and his concluding assertion is, that ‘when 
at last history comes to pronounce upon the respective merits 
of the two great cardinals, the judgment will not be unfavor- 
able to Newman.” He is indignant that M. de Pressensé 
should have dared to contrast Manning and Newman as men 
“one of whom had become a thorough Catholic while the 
other remained at heart a Protestant.” He invites this short- 
sighted critic to enter the Oratory at Birmingham, and to ascer- 
tain if Newman is really one of those “who blush to practise 
Roman devotions.” Several well-authenticated instances of New- 
man’s perfect soundness in this regard are presented as “ consti- 
tuting a proof stronger than the vague suspicion entertained by 
Manning.” -Coming to Monsignor Talbot’s statement in his let- 
ter to Cardinal Manning, Father Bremond is horrified at the 
following phrase: ‘Newman is the most dangerous man in 
England.” ‘Such a sentence,” writes Father Bremond, “I 
have not the courage to translate’’; and he leaves in its 
native English “this enormity of the well-meaning but short- 
sighted Talbot.” With deepest sympathy he then recalls the 
suspicion which followed Newman until the day when Leo 
XIII. ascended the Papal throne. “Imagine a man thus pas- 
sionately attached to the Roman Church (and which of us has 
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A JESUIT WRITER ON CONVERSIONS. 


BY REV. JOSEPH McSORLEY, C.S.P. 


mee N the new volume entitled L’/nguittude Religieuse* 
s «6thoughtful readers will find many interesting 
pages. Its author, Father Bremond, is a priest 
of the Society of Jesus, already favorably 
known in France through his contributions to 
L’Univers and the Etudes. Most of the contents of the present 
book originally appeared in the latter magazine, which is 
fortunate enough to be edited by Father Bremond. There 
is one characteristic of this writer that must certainly have 
been noticed by all persons familiar with the various articles 
published over his signature. This is his peculiar interest in 
the religious history of the English-speaking world, and his 
rather astonishing familiarity with our literature, for it is 
clear that he follows with care the movements of contempo- 
rary thought, studies current writings sympathetically and 
thoroughly, and brings to bear on the living religious issues 
of England and America the light afforded by a calm and 
generous philosophy. What a blessing it would be had he a 
vast army of rivals and imitators! 

Seven essays and an Epilogue make up the present volume. 
The author studies such characters as Sydney Smith, Wise- 
man, Pusey, Ward, Newman, and Manning. A long chapter 
is devoted to the picture of English Catholicity presented in 
a recent Catholic novel. Only one Frenchman—M. Brunetiére 
—is made the subject of a study, and evidently he is intro- 
duced on account of his resemblance to a certain English 
type. 

In depth of thought and general worth the essays are far 
from uniform, yet, on the whole, the book may well be called 
remarkable. Its philosophy is diluted sufficiently to be attrac- 
tive even to the unprofessional reader, and its presentation of 
theses is so skilful and unobtrusive that they are apt to be 
accepted quite unconsciously. Our honest opinion of the vol- 
ume is that it is a work of considerable value. For this reason 
we shall devote a few pages to a description of it, trusting 
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that our readers will overlook the inadequacy of our summary, 
in recognition of the favor of an introduction to Father Bre- 


mond. 
AN ADMIRER OF NEWMAN. 


In the preface the author tells us that early in life he 
came under the influence of Newman, whose biographer and 
exponent he then hoped to become. Though this project has 
perforce been relinquished, another dream has been realized, 
namely, the hope expressed in the preface to the present 
volume, that on every page of it readers would discover the 
impress of the mind and heart of Newman. Since one of 
the essays is practically a vindication of Newman, to it we 
direct attention at the outset. 

The chapter mentioned takes the form of a review of the 
well known book in which M. de Pressensé attempted to mag- 
nify Cardinal Manning at the expense of “the infallible Ora- 
torian.” Father Bremond declares his conviction that “it is 
quite possible to take up the gauntlet for Newman without 
derogating from the respect due to the second Archbishop of 
Westminster.” He proceeds, then, to the accomplishment of 
this labor of love, and his concluding assertion is, that “when 
at last history comes to pronounce upon the respective merits 
of the two great cardinals, the judgment will not be unfavor- 
able to Newman.” He is indignant that M. de Pressensé 
should have dared to contrast Manning and Newman as men 
“one of whom had become a thorough Catholic while the 
other remained at heart a Protestant.” He invites this short- 
sighted critic to enter the Oratory at Birmingham, and to ascer- 
tain if Newman is really one of those “who blush to practise 
Roman devotions.” Several well-authenticated instances of New- 
man’s perfect soundness in this regard are presented as “ consti- 
tuting a proof stronger than the vague suspicion entertained by 
Manning.” .Coming to Monsignor Talbot’s statement in his let- 
ter to Cardinal Manning, Father Bremond is horrified at the 
following phrase: “Newman is the most dangerous man in 
England.” ‘Such a sentence,” writes Father Bremond, ‘I 
have not the courage to translate”; and he leaves in its 
native English “this enormity of the well-meaning but short- 
sighted Talbot.” With deepest sympathy he then recalls the 
suspicion which followed Newman until the day when Leo 
XIII. ascended the Papal throne. “Imagine a man thus pas- 
sionately attached to the Roman Church (and which of us has 
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sacrificed more for her than Newman did?), and experiencing 
during more than twenty years this cruel distrust from those 
for whom he has abandoned everything. At Rome he is not 
trusted, and he realizes that to some extent they doubt the 
purity of his faith. May we not well say he is suspected, 
when we see the discouraging persistency with which every- 
thing begun by him is interrupted? By the wish of Pius IX. 
he engages to found the Catholic University of Dublin; by 
the wish of the Synod of Oscott he commences a translation 
of the Bible; by the wish of Cardinal Wiseman he reluctantly 
accepts the editorship of 7e Rambler; by the wish of Mon. 
seigneur Ullathorne he purchases land at Oxford for the erection 
of an Oratory there: in each of these undertakings he is in- 
terrupted and disowned. How, then, can we blame him for 
the very frank and very chilling reception with which he met 
the various attempts at reconciliation?” 


INTELLECTUALLY A NEWMANITE, 


But the evidence of Father Bremond’s regard for Cardinal 
Newman is not confined to these manifestations of personal 
sympathy. Intellectually, too, he is a Newmanite. The phi- 
losophy of Zhe Grammar of Assent meets with this foreign 
disciple’s keen appreciation. We. learn this chiefly in the 
chapter devoted to M. Brunetiére, who is identified as one of 
the-school of Newman. This chapter, we must not forget, was 
written in 1897; and its frank expression of sympathy with 
M. Brunetitre gains considerable significance from the fact 
that, at that time, the latter was looked upon by some as a re- 
ligious dilettante who would never find his way into the 
church. We cannot but presume that his recent conversion is 
in a certain degree to be credited to the encouragement and 
assistance he received at the hands of men like Father Bre- 
mond, bold enough to consider it desirable that unbelievers 
should be led into the church, even by a path not yet old 
enough to be called Via Traditionalis. Father Bremond, at 
least, is not an Afologiste malgré lui. 

The publications which afforded Father Bremond this par- 
ticular opportunity of displaying his breadth of view and his 
tolerant spirit were M. Brunetiére’s volume, Science et Religion, 
and his preface to the French translation of Mr. Balfour's 
Foundations of Belief. These writings contained an exposition 
of the nature and motives of faith. In them M. Brunetiére 
affirmed that the really efficient causes of believing were to 
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be found in great part in the moral rather than in the intel- 
lectual order. “The classical arguments of philosophers,’ he 
declared, “would never convince me had I not already dis- 
covered God through moral proofs.” Again: ‘Without a 
heart that feels God one will never be led to him by argu- 
ment.” And again: “If I wanted to know how an honest 
man should act in a difficult situation, or whether a God ex- 
ists, I would far rather trust my heart than my reason.” 
These citations may serve to show the tendency of M. 
Brunetiére’s teaching. As formulated by him it was indeed 
open to suspicion on the score of orthodoxy; and many has- 
tened to declare that it could not be tolerated. Father Bre- 
mond, however, with a boldness worthy of his great master, 
assumed a different attitude. Instead of a studiously hostile 
criticism, he published an attempt to explain M. Brunetiére’s 
statements in a sense easily reconcilable with Catholic doctrine. 
He cited the Gospel, St. Augustine, St. Gregory, Massillon, 
Pascal, Kleutgen, Newman, Ward, Ollé-Laprune, as witnessing 
to the perfect orthodoxy of those statements when rightly un- 
derstood; for Father Bremond—obedient son of St. Ignatius 
—considers it a duty to study a man’s meaning rather than 
his words, and to try to interpret obscure passages in a good, 
not*in an evil sense, even though the writer may happen to 
be a man a little bit unlike the common run of men. In other 
words, Father Bremond has cultivated to good purpose the 
not very ordinary and not sufficiently valued ability #o scent out 
traces of orthodoxy. 

The essay we are now considering contains long citations 
from Newman’s University Sermons, The Grammar of Assent, 
and Ward’s Philosophy of Theism. They serve not only to 
complete the demonstration of the author's thesis, but also to 
show his synthetic cast of mind. After reading this chapter, 
one is no longer at a loss to know why the title-page of the 
book bears the same motto as that chosen for Zhe Grammar 
of Assent: Non in dialectica complacuit Deo salvuum facere popu: 
lum suum; and in addition, Pascal’s sentence: Zu me me cher. 
cherais pas st tu ne mavais pas trouvé. It is as if the author 
were to say: Reason and faith, the natural and the super- 
natural, are not two separate, independent, and unrelated 
orders, but they are two great realities woven into harmony in 
the human soul. The history of conversions, remarks Father 
Bremond, “often illustrates in a remarkable way the possibil- 
ity of getting along very well with very little logic, and thus, 
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at first sight, seems to give ground to the theory of Pascal 
and M. Brunetiére.” 

All this indicates that apologists should lay great stress on 
the fact of the Divine Immanence. God is within every soul 
that he has created. In a special way he is in the souls of 
all the just, whether within or without the visible church. Hu. 
man aspirations, affections, and longings are voices crying out 
to God, fingers pointing the way to him. The truth that 
Father Bremond’s words recall is, then, that same principle of 
religious philosophy which has been long so familiar to us 
through the writings of Father Hecker; for at bottom 7he 
Grammar of Assent proves to be the philosophy of an Apolo- 
getic based on the Aspirations of Nature and indicating in 
God the one satisfying answer to the everlasting Questions of 
the Soul. 


THE IDEAL CONTROVERSIAL TEMPERAMENT. 


We turn now to the consideration of what might be called 
the ideal controversial temperament. The preceding paragraphs 
permit us to forecast Father Bremond’s views on this. very im- 
portant point. He believes in being tolerant and sympathetic 
to the uttermost limit, and in always cherishing the charity 
that thinketh no evil. He does not hesitate to recognize in 
Pusey an instance of one who came to the threshold of the 
church, and yet in perfect good faith remained outside until 
death. He speaks of “sa longue et sainte vie,” and refers to him 
as “ce saint anglicain.” He even goes to some trouble to explain 
how it may happen that a man of Pusey’s character will re- 
main in heresy all his life, “with never the slightest cloud to 
darken his imperturbable serenity.” 

Another indication of Father Bremond’s bearing toward 
those not of this fold is to be seen in his approval of the kind- 
ly policy of Newman with regard to his acquaintances who 
were either altogether outside the church or else tainted with 
Liberalism. At considerable risk, and with the certainty of 
incurring serious censure from the narrow-minded, Newman 
consistently pursued a friendly course of conduct toward these 
—with what results of souls saved, God alone can tell. 
Father Bremond makes it evident enough that he is not among 
those who discover in such patient charity the evidence of 
weak faith. Beautiful words are those that close the sketch of 
Wiseman: “Did he not follow the only model possible for 
those controversialists who wish not to conquer the intellect, 
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but to win the heart, the divine and yet thoroughly human 
method of Him who sat down by Jacob’s well to listen to the 
Samaritan woman, and who rejected not the timid Pharisee 
visiting him by night? Has there been found since Christ a 
more efficacious method, or rather has not the secret ever been 
to love, to seek, to await, to excuse the wanderer, and at last 
to welcome with trustful tenderness the prodigal and the 
convert ?” 

There is another passage in which Father Bremond lets us 
perceive his dislike of “the almost Pharisaical rigor” with 
which some endeavor to instil pure Catholicity into new con- 
verts. It occurs in the description of an incident contained 
in that charming book by Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, One Poor Scruple. 
Janet’s good cousin, Helen, has seized upon the neo-convert, 
and is proceeding to instruct her in Catholic doctrine. In 
quick succession Janet is warned that to read Adam Bede is a 
mortal sin, that morning meditation must necessarily be made 
before Mass and never after breakfast, that she is still un- 
aware how many indulgences she will be able to gain if she 
does things in the right way, and finally, that it is a very in- 
advisable measure to choose as director an ex-Protestant like 
Father Newman, who cannot possibly be quite up to the mark. 
Father Bremond, if we may judge from his tone, has little re- 
spect for such drastic methods; evidently he would prefer to 
imitate nature’s method of gradual growth; to leave much to 
time and grace; to place accidentals and minors in the second 
place, never elevating them above essentials. For all this jis 
the course of conduct approved by those sanest of minds with 
whom he himself is in such perfect sympathy. 


A DEFENCE OF THE ANTI-RIGORISTIC POLICY. 


And now for another point worthy of notice: Father Bre- 
mond’s explanation and defence of the anti-rigoristic policy of 
the church. Here he quotes at length from Father Tyrrell’s 
luminous exposition of the principles that justify a seemingly 
excessive patience with the weak-willed sinner. ‘The great 
majority,” says the latter writer, “are not religious in the 
ordinary sense of the word; but while the Protestant heaven 
seems to include no place for these, the Catholic Church, like 
a tender and prudent mother, accommodates herself to them, 
being solicitous for the salvation of all, even though all are 
not in sympathy with her own lofty spiritual ideals.” It is 
with a kindly interest, therefore, that Father Bremond follows 
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the movements of the fickle Madge, Mrs. Ward’s personifica- 
tion of a frivolous Catholic. “O petite Madge,’’ he writes, 
“let those cast the first stone at you who have never desired, 
and even vaguely expected, that a thing at the moment im- 
possible and forbidden might, in some way or other, become 
at some future day possible and lawful.” So he rejoices when, 
after many days of wavering, Madge finally yields to grace 
and almost reluctantly dismisses the divorced man whose hand 
she had been about to accept. ‘“‘ Thus, indeed, are many of 
us saved,” is Father Bremond’s comment. “ For, alas! at cer- 
tain moments, all of us, refined or otherwise, are of the crowd, 
and we have to be influenced either by hope or fear.” 


AN OPPONENT OF PAGAN NOTIONS. 


We are warned, however, that solicitude for the salvation 
of the foolish and the weak can never justify a compromise 
with their gross and pagan notions. The writer goes on to 
indicate how this principle has been lost sight of by some 
persons “ dans notre propre pays.’ ‘Had Madge been a Parisian 
of 1899 she would have had a very simple method of cutting 
the Gordian knot. It would have sufficed for her to make a 
novena to some popular saint, and she could then have had 
good hopes of seeing the obstacle disappear in short order— 
that is, of seeing the wife of her suitor die.” The reader 
would be apt to miss the significance of this apparently cyni. 
cal remark, did the writer not make his meaning unmistakably 
clear by citing an instance of superstition that points his criti- 
cism admirably. Here it is: “A poor nun, harassed and per- 
secuted by her curé, addresses herself to St. Joseph, begging 
him to procure for the good man an advantageous change 
of position which will deliver her from an insupportable 
tyranny. The.affair was difficult, the curé not being exactly 
the kind of man about whom different parishes would dispute. 
The good St. Joseph goes about it in a different way: along 
comes a fine bronchitis (ume belle bronchite); the curé, after 
receiving the last rites of the church, piously departs to the 
other world, . . . and the poor little nun, while reciting 
her beads for him, takes care to say at the end of each Gloria 
Patri: ‘ Thanks, O my good St. Joseph.’” 

This account, Father Bremond gives us to understand, is 
taken from the pages of “a religious bulletin.” ‘ Leaving in- 
sinuations aside, we may at least consider it is a good thing 
to know that such paragraphs as the above are actually printed. 
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Fortunately, the ecclesiastical authorities have finally taken 
alarm at these abuses, and a writer in the Semaine religiceuse of 
Paris has formally condemned them.” 

Our author takes this occasion to mention that “though it 
is undoubtedly lawful to pray for temporal favors, still there 
is a perfectly pagan way of making these prayers’: and, after a 
quotation from Pére Grou on the subject, he concludes by 
saying: “In spite of everything, however, there will always 
be people bent upon confusing in the most distressing way the 
interests of earth and those of heaven.” 


THE PROGRESS OF THE INNER SPIRIT OF RELIGION, 


Finally, in the Epilogue, the author recalls to mind the 
necessity of measuring the progress of the church less by ex- 
ternal achievements than by the advance of personal love of 
Jesus Christ in the hearts of men. He regrets that no one 
has yet undertaken to write upon the progress of the church 
in the nineteenth century from this point of view. For our 
age has progressed. More than ever before, Christ is reigning 
now in the souls of men. Christus vivit. “Absolutely no one 
is loved to-day as Jesus Christ. Without forgetting God, we 
go straight to what is most human in him, to what is least 
removed from us; and the devotion of our day has developed 
a familiarity with the person of our Saviour greater than that 
known to the ages that have preceded us; in a word, the nine- 
teenth century has been the century of devotion to the Sacred 
Heart. Even outside the church this is apparent, for we find 
this devotion to the human heart of God among the Protestants 
of Germany and England, we find it spread abroad by the 
sermons of ministers who, perhaps, have never heard of the 
revelations of Blessed Margaret Mary. Unfortunately, thus far, 
only the external history of devotion to the Sacred Heart has 
been written: we have yet to be taught how deeply it has 
influenced our age, how it has modified the relation of the soul 
to God, what part it has played in the evolution of prayer, 
and how it has given a more intimate, a tenderer character to 
contemporary Christianity. When that study is begun, along- 
side of real fruits of progress we will discover certain abuses, 
and it must be shown that these are not the natural outgrowth 
of the new devotion.” That such a study would be profitable 
is clear, for our best proofs of the growing love of Christ are 
to be found not in “the prettiness or the fervor of hymns,” 
not in “the jumbling together of religious symbols,” not in 
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“the sentimental declamation of pious books,” but rather in 
the multitude of those who, as Lacordaire puts it, “are pene. 
trated with Jesus Christ to the very marrow of their bones.” 

In general, thinks our author, too little recognition is given 
to the fact of Christ’s implicit presence and action in the 
world. “A volume could be written upon this subject, show- 
ing the almost unconscious love of souls for Christ.” The 
thought is one that has been touched upon by both Pascal 
and Newman, and developed by Father Tyrrell in a passage 
here quoted: ‘‘ Lord, when saw we thee hungry, and fed thee? 
The just seem to have been as unconscious as the unjust of 
the identification of Christ and the needy. If they had seen 
Christ in the person of the poor, they would not ask, ‘ When 
saw we thee?’ It is as much a revelation to them as it was 
to Saul when he heard the words: ‘Why persecutest thou 
me? . . . I am Jesus, whom thou persecutest.’ They acted 
from what.some would contemptuously call ‘natural motives’ 
of kindliness and sympathy; even as Abraham when he ‘ enter. 
tained angels unawares,’ and not as angels. Do we forget 
that natural kindness is a God-given instinct; that it is God 
within us crying out to us, and to whom we may either hearken 
or turn a deaf ear? Perhaps our best and purest acts are 
those we do most directly, most instinctively, with least self- 
consciousness and self-praise. Whence comes this devil’s doc- 
trine which gives us a God of nature and a God of grace at 
enmity with one another? Many millions who have never 
heard the name of Christ will hear: ‘I was hungry, and you 
fed me’; and they will say: ‘Who art thou, Lord?’ and he 
will say, ‘I am Jesus.’” * 

This extract from Father Tyrrell is followed by another of 
the same tenor from Pére Gratry, and then our author makes 
his comment: “ These are beautiful words, and, without a 
doubt, there is more reality in this sort of poetry than in an 
over-pessimistic view of the religious history of the world.” 

Here we leave Father Bremond. If our comments have 
been few, it is because to the intelligent his own words are 
the best possible recommendation. We no doubt express a 
very general wish when we say, let other books follow the 
present one, and let thousands learn of the author. He is a 
disciple of Newman, and he expresses ideas clearly and pleas- 
antly. What reader will require more? 

* Nova et Vetera, by George Tyrrell, S.J., p. 162. 
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PAPAL INDEPENDENCE AND ITALY’S 
PROSPERITY. 


BY A. DIARISTA. 


=r RENEWAL of the bread riots in Calabria, and a 

§ deeper abyss of confusion in the politics and 

finance of the country, are the latest significant 

development in the history of the unhappy land, 

erat §«8Which seems under a ban since the day when 

the successor of Peter and secular ruler of Rome was placed 

in a condition of virtual imprisonment. If there is a lesson in 

events and a philosophy in history, then it would seem that 

the hour is nigh when the untenable character of the Pope’s 

present position and the urgency and inevitableness of a change 
therein must be recognized and encompassed. 

The hopeless political muddle in Italy is shown in the 
recent fall of the Saracco ministry, a ministry of moderation 
against which all parties in the Italian parliament turned their 
hand because, like its predecessors, it failed to accomplish the 


impossible: to bring order out of the existing chaos. And then, 
when the ministry was voted out of office, it was suddenly 
realized that there was no single statesman, in either Senate 
or Chamber, possessing sufficient influence and authority to 
justify the King in calling on him with confidence and en- 
trusting him with the task of forming a new ministry. 


AFTER ZANARDELLI THE DELUGE. 


The best of a bad job was made and Signor Zanardelli was 
chosen as premier, the nominee being an old man, popularly 
talked of as a brilliant jurist, a person of evil moral repute, a 
virulent and implacable hater of the Papacy, a radical of radi- 
cals, and consequently a practical enemy of the House of 
Savoy. But there was no one else to form a ministry. And 
Zanardelli chose as his right-hand man Signor Giolitti, who, 
when prime minister himself, had been besmudged by the 
Banca Romana scandal, who is frankly and bitterly hostile to 
the Vatican, and who was despised by the late King Humbert 
and is not likely to be differently estimated by the present King. 

This estimable pair heralded their coming by a bold bid 
for popularity as reformers, in announcing that they would see 
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that the proceeds of the sale of certain military lands, a mat- 
ter of some five million dollars, should be applied to the trea- 
sury instead of to military equipment. But even the permanent 
government newspapers can see no hope in the new cabinet, 
for the Jtalie queries doubtfully whether it will be able “to 
overcome the probable difficulties which the problem of its 
existence will call forth,” and the Popolo Romano says that with 
a similar cabinet a policy of bold reform would be impossible. 

Crispi once said that the last ministry of the House of 
Savoy would be headed by Zanardelli, a sarcasm probably, but 
a phrase which Italians are now recalling and commenting, for 
after Zanardelli it is not easy to see anything but the meta- 
phorical deluge. The Marquis di Rudini, the only remaining 
Italian statesman who is uncompromised in the matter of cabi- 
net-forming, has absolutely and for all time refused to again 
interfere in such matters, and is now negotiating for the posi- 
tion of ambassador abroad. 


ACUTE SOCIAL DIFFICULTIES. 


Meantime bread riots have broken out in Calabria, and over 
three thousand iron-workers on strike have been parading the 
streets of Naples, their demonstration being irrepressible by 
police or military authority, because the public is with them 
and knows too well that their grievance—endless and im- 
measurable toil without the remuneration of a living wage—is 
pathetic and heart-rending. 

Bread riots, by the way, is a euphemism with the Italian 
governing authorities for anything in the nature of a popular 
revolt; and the Italian government has a way of keeping mar- 
tinet watch over journalists and correspondents in Italy, so 
that, in a moment of crisis, no full or accurate description of 
passing events, whether cabled or mailed, shall be sent abroad. 
So it is that the history of the “bread riots,” which a couple 
of years ago started in Calabria, and after smouldering awhile 
spread like wild-fire from the Straits of Messina to the Alps, 
and which in any other country would have been called a 
serious insurrection, has still to be written. 

How the then government dealt with those riots must be a 
fair index of the action that the new ministry will take should 
the present incipient revolt in Calabria show the old symp- 
toms and continue to spread. 

To begin with, Marquis di Rudini’s cabinet was utterly un- 
prepared for the revolt. It tried to stem the torrent by 
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removing the tax on imported grain. But this as a remedy 
was of no value. The economical condition of the country 
was so bad that the tax in itself was already a matter of in- 
difference. The people had no money to buy bread no matter 
how low the price. 

But the removal of the tax was worse than ineffectual. It 
was considered as an admission that an injustice was hereto- 
fore being committed, and it was taken as an act of weakness. 
The rioting, consequently, became more accentuated. Many of 
the toll-offices throughout the country were looted, and the 
grain stores were invaded and sacked. 

Then the prefect of Naples placed loaded cannon in all 
public squares and in the chief streets of that city, and the 
rumor of this act of energy momentarily quelled the disturb- 
ance throughout the land. 

But once more the act of the authorities had only defeated 
its own purpose. Howls of derision and rage now went up 
from the populace. ‘‘We ask for bread and they prepare for 
us cannon-balls. Let us avenge ourselves!” And the move- 
ment went northward, and martial law had to be applied in 
Naples, Leghorn, and Florence, and to the provinces of which 
these cities were the centre. 


A REVOLUTION IN MILAN. 


Finally the evil spread to Milan, and here it took on a new 
aspect. Hitherto the revolt might in reality be characterized 
as a bread riot, but in Lombardy it assumed the nature of a 
revolution. The populace in Milan were not in need of bread. 
The city is wealthy and prosperous, and the poor well looked 
after. But this very prosperity involves a drain and a check 
on this big industrial city. Milan, which is rich, has to pay the 
taxes for the remainder ‘of the poverty-stricken peninsula. 
Long the Milanese protested against this, but now they re- 
solved to act. 

They had previously been organizing themselves in thorough 
democratic form, and it was no secret that they had gained 
the conviction that the fall of the Italian monarchy and the 
establishment of a republic was for their city the only hope of 
a redress for the grievances which its very activity and pros- 
perity entailed. 

The revolt in Milan was no petty riot. It was a veritable 
insurrection. And as such it was put down. For days cannon 
boomed in the streets, the barricades which the people had 
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raised were stormed by the cavalry, and from the roofs of the 
houses military sharp-shooters picked off the rioters below, and 
with them numbers of citizens whom necessity obliged to be 
abroad. Hundreds were thus shot dead in the thoroughfares, 
and then the uprising subsided. 

But hunger, as the people said, is not appeased by cannon- 
balls, and popular discontent is rarely quieted by the rifle and 
the bayonet. And hunger and discontent in Italy have only 
continued to endure. 

FORCED EMIGRATION. 

A census which has just been taken shows an even astonish- 
ing result. Where the population was generally estimated at 
about 31,000,000, 35,000,000 proves to be the actual figure, an 
increase since the last census, twenty years ago, of 7,000,000, 
or 25 per cent. But with the increase in population there has 
been anything but a proportionate increase in economic re- 
sources. This fact is clearly evinced in the importance now 
attached to the emigration question in Italy. Twenty-five 
years ago, in the first blush of a newly-united kingdom’s 
semblance of juvenile vigor and promise, serious efforts were 
made to discourage intending emigrants from leaving their 
own country. To-day, on the other hand, there is a bill be- 
fore the Italian Senate to practically encourage it and to facili- 
tate it, and to protect the emigrant against the wiles of his 
natural enemy, the unscrupulous agent. 

In the last twenty years Italy has lost 5,000,000 of its popu- 
lation by emigration. But despite this depletion it was admitted 
by the recent government that there are still millions too 
many mouths to feed. 

The present significant movement around Ravenna shows that 
some remedy must be applied and applied urgently. But here 
precisely the difficulty begins. On the former occasion the 
Marquis di Rudini relinquished office and gave place to a soldier 
as prime minister. General Pelloux was regarded as a man 
capable of inauzurating radical reforms, being accustomed to 
command and obey, and, unlike the majority of civilian states. 
men, not hampered by party intrigue or by petty ambitions. 
The military premier even went so far as to affirm that if the 
nation’s weal demanded it he was ready to propose that 
militarism should be swept bag and baggage from the land. 


GENERAL PELLOUX ET AL. 
The problems which he had to attack were those which 
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confront his successor te-day. The army is much too large for 
the exigencies and resources of the country. General Pelloux’s 
remedy was to allow the soldiers who were quartered in the 
farming districts to help in tilling the soil in the spring and 
in the autumn. But this was only a trifle and ineffectual. 
Trifling and ineffectual also were his measures for dealing with 
the other burdens of the nation. The grievous system of tolls 
still exists. The individual cities still have a relatively free 
hand in the imposition of these entrance duties, and abuses in 
the matter are growing daily more serious. In the City of 
Rome, for instance, such commodities as salt, sugar, wine, oil, 
and coffee are actually doubled in cost by merely entering the 
city, and fish, flesh, wood, candles, and kerosene are also woe- 
fully affected by the tolls. 

Ever present also is the agricultural dead-lock, caused by 
the oppressive taxation of the soil even when it is not actually 
producing. General Pelloux desired to lay the axe to the 
root of this, the evil which causes so much of the land to lie 
fallow—the taxation, say of vineyards, to their full productive 
extent from the very first day they are tilled, although in 
reality they do not begin to produce until three years after 
planting. 

But the public-spirited minister was thwarted by the de 
mands of the depleted and all-devouring treasury for more 
money. He was thwarted also in his project to economize on 
the civil service and provide labor for the disoccupied—the 
repairing of roads, the building of bridges, the construction of 
light railways, and the like. So the soldier in bitter disap- 
pointment laid down the reins of power, and shortly after him, 
and seemingly with a view to exhaust any and every expedient 
and experiment in the matter of government, a sailor was 
called to the head of affairs. 

Admiral Canevaro, as premier, tried in his own way to 
tackle the immense problems of his native land, but it was 
the labor of Sisyphus once more, and the sailor gave way to a 
senator and a cabinet of parliamentarians. Recently Senator 
Saracco has been thrown from office, on the rather futile pre- 
text that a member of his ministry had introduced a bill 
against anarchists. As a matter of fact the Parliament was 
tired of him, realizing that he was incompetent to heal the 
nation’s terrible sores. 

And now the radical and anti-clerical Zanardelli has put 
his shoulder under the burden, and the question going around 


. 
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is, What will he do? Well, he will do nothing—that is, noth- 
ing more than his predecessors—or he will bring on the revo- 
lution. 

MILITARISM THE DANGER. 


It is suggested, for instance, that he break away from the 
Triple Alliance with Germany and Austria and secure a non- 
military and commercial alliance with France. This indeed 
would be a radical solution of the problem, for militarism is 
the canker that is gnawing at Italy’s vitals, and militarism 
is a consequence of the Triple Alliance. 

But then what would be the result of Italy’s putting away 
her rifles and cannon and sending her soldiers Sack to civilian 
life? It would mean a subsidence from the rank of a first- 
class power, a sinking down to the rating level of Spain and 
Greece. It would call forth such a shriek of anguish from the 
people who for all those years had in vain suffered and sacri- 
ficed so much to keep up the pomp and glory of arms; and 
the throne of King Victor Emmanuel of the House of Savoy, 
which is erected on those arms and which is emblematic of 
the nation’s armament, would be shaken to its base and irre- 
trievably overturned. 

For therein lies the dilemma. Militarism is sapping the 
nation’s strength, and yet that militarism cannot be interfered 
with without the risk of pulling down the throne. It requires 
but little reflection, however, and but little knowledge of 
national economics, to realize that, where the alternative is 
national bankruptcy and beggary, the mere upholding of the 
gaudy bauble of monarchical supremacy will not long have 
much force with an entire people. 

And the establishment of a republican form of government 
is what is speedily predicted should the present bread riots 
take the course of those of a couple of years ago and ever 
get as far as Milan, and there, as before, assume the nature of 
a revolution. Milan is the headquarters of Italian republican- 
ism. The ferocious feeling aroused by the wholesale shooting 
down of its citizens during the last troubles has spurred its 
dissentients to a thorough organization of their forces; and 
the most flourishing city of Italy is now unquestionably in a 
mood to at any moment shake off the monarchical yoke. 


THE WAY OUT. 


The same solution is also believed to be what the clerica} 
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forces—the forces, namely, of Italian Catholics who are staunch 
adherents of the Papacy and in all things guided by the Vati- 
can—regard as most practical. The return of the Holy Father 
to his temporal independence is by all Catholics regarded as a 
matter of necessity, but in Italy it is acutely felt that the 
necessity is of particular urgency. 

During the thirty years that have elapsed since the royal 
sceptre was forcibly snatched from the hands of Pope Pius IX. 
by the generals of Victor Emmanuel II., anarchists of the 
worst dye, as well as militant socialists, professional atheists, 
and other refractory characters, have established their head- 
quarters in Rome. They have rendered the governing of the 
city of such extreme difficulty that a temporal monarch, who 
is at the same time the head of the church, would find some 
difficulty in coping with the local insubordination. This, it is 
rumored in ecclesiastical circles in Rome, seems also to be 
the sentiment of Leo XIII. himself, and he does not proba- 
bly desire to have the former Papal States given back to him 
for his supreme dominance. The confederation of states, or 
cantons, after the manner of the Swiss and American repub- 
lics, which many influential members of the clerical party advo- 
cate for Italy, would seem to furnish a solution for the problem 
of Papal independence, inasmuch as over that canton, or sub- 
division, which had Rome as its capital, the Pope might domi- 
nate, not necessarily in the function of president or governor, 
but as an extra-legislative and extra-administrative power, 
dominating with a species of hierarchical precedence all other 
powers in the state, yet possessing absolute independence. 

As matters stand the Pope’s position is untenable and is 
growing daily worse. To: his claim for independence, for the 
liberty which he does not possess when in the same city with 
himself there is another potentate who claims supreme sway, 
and claims to regard the Pope as one of his subjects, heed 
must soon be given. And if the procuring of that independence 
should be accomplished coincidently with the relieving of the 
unhappy nation of Italy from the heavy chain that binds her 
to poverty and misery, then truly should Catholic Christendom 
marvel and rejoice in the merciful dispensations of Divine 
Providence. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF PAIN. 
BY REV. WARD HUNT JOHNSON, C.S.P. 


ime F one were to try to teach a child what gravita- 

% tion was, simply using words to do it and appeal- 

ing to his reason, one would find it, probably, 

impossible to make him understand. One could 

eee explain at length about an all-compelling force 

in the centre of the earth which draws everything to itself; 

but this would make little impression on the child. However, 

give the child a ball; let him throw it into the air. He is 

not surprised that it comes down; he does not expect it to 

do anything else. Now you can make him understand what 
gravitation is. 

Now,-we are all children in so far as the thing within 
our experience is the thing we really know. If God is to 
teach us, his children, of himself, he must do it adequately 
through our experience. Of course the external world tells us 
of God; we can know of his existence from our reason; we 
can learn something of his character. But to know him at all 
well—at all as he really is, necessitates some more immediate 
appeal—an appeal to our experience. God must find some 
common ground between himself and creatures on which he 
can meet them; something appreciable by the universal ex- 
perience of mankind. 

But what is there that all men feel, and how can this ex- 
perience be common to themselves and God? Taking the 
first question, as to the common experience of mankind, we 
can find one thing which we are sure all have a_ personal 
knowledge of, and this common experience is the sensation of 
pain. Pain is universal. It begins, in some form, with man’s 
earliest years; it lasts all through his life. Of pleasure and 
joy we are not sure; we cannot tell whether our neighbor 
feels them as we do, or feels them at all; but pain we know 
he must suffer. Indeed we recognize it so much as the very 
badge of humanity that men or women who say they have 
not suffered are strange, uninteresting; we feel they lack 
something which belongs to the race. On the other hand, one 
who we know has suffered deeply, to him our hearts go out; 
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we feel for him a respect; he has been initiated; he knows 
the secret. 
PAIN IS THE PROCESS OF READJUSTMENT. 


We turn then and ask the question: “ What is Pain?” Of 
course we all know what it is concretely—it is discomfort 
more or less acute; but in the abstract how can we define it? 
Perhaps this will do as a definition. Pain, let us say, is the 
feeling produced in creatures by lack of adjustment, either 
within themselves, or between themselves and the world. Ob- 
viously this lack of adjustment may concern the body or the 
soul. If the body, then pain arises because the organism is 
not in accord with itself or its environment; some foreign 
element is introduced which has disturbed the balance, and: 
nature instinctively is trying to get rid of it or, that being im- 
possible, trying to make the best of it; in either case trying 
to form a new adjustment. 

The same is the case with man’s soul. To be in perfect 
condition there must be an entire accord between the soul and 
its environment, which is God, in whom it lives and moves and 
has its being. Now, many things hinder that perfect agree- 
ment, yet the instinctive effort of the soul is always toward 
it. The soul is trying continually to be in union with God. 
However, since it is under the power of the will, it can do no 
more than struggle ineffectively unless the will supports its 
endeavor. 

Now, it is to be noticed that pain in this sense comprises 
two elements. First, there is the condition here and now 
of the creature; second, there is the condition to which it 
would attain, which it is fitted naturally to attain—the ideal 
—and the lack of which, and the effort to gain which, make 
up the phenomenon that we call pain. Take the case of 
the soul. The soul being once set toward God, it does 
not stay still, nor can it. Life must go on in a series of 
changes unless it becomes extinct altogether—a series of gra- 
dual changes in our relations to God, and each of these 
changes means a readjustment, and this, as I have said, 
means pain. Here are the two elements—the Real and 
the Ideal. God, as it were, addresses the soul: “‘ You are 
this; this is your present state. Here is the state you must 
gain; try and do it.” Then he shows some evil to be re- 
moved, or he puts before the soul some trial, some affliction, 
some bodily ache in enduring which the soul must needs re- 
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adjust itself to God—its knowledge to a fuller knowledge of 
him, its submission-to a deeper submission, its trust to a blinder 
and more perfect trust. To gain these things the soul must 
make an effort, and the effort is pain. The old resting-place 
must be left, a new and better conception of God must be 
formed, a newer conception made of its own powers and deserts, 
and by these efforts the soul grows. But the work does not 
stop there. When this stage is gained God again addresses the 
soul; again he puts before it a new and different—a higher 
ideal, and the process of readjustment begins over again. It 
is possible for the soul to refuse the new ideal, to refuse the 
pain of readjustment, to rest where it is in stolid selfishness. 
What then? Why, the soul is no more at ease than before, 
The ideal has been seen, and there is the _ instinctive 
yearning after the higher, the instinctive longing to be in 
accord with its environment, and, though the will may forbid 
the effort, the very balking of that instinct—since the instinct 
is of nature—brings a keener pang than would any suffering 
caused by readjustment to the newer relations opened to its 
sight. 
A BOND BETWEEN GOD AND MAN. 


If there is to be any common ground, any place of meeting 
for man and God, it must be in this: the oneness and com- 
munity of pain. Yet pain is impossible to the divine nature, 
and for this reason: pain, as we said, arises from the lack of 
adjustment between the thing here and now and that which 
should be; it is the strife between the real and the ideal. 
But in the divine nature that which is is that which should 
be; there the ideal is realized. So you see that in God 
there can be no such conflict as vexes us. But it is possible 
for God to assume a created nature subject to pain in order 
to reach his creatures on their own ground, and thus to find 
a common meeting-place. And he did so; he was made man. 
He took a nature which while perfect in itself was, as the very 
condition of its being human nature, one to which the possi- 
bility of suffering was inevitably attached. In order now to 
understand how pain, this bond between the incarnate God 
and our race, affects our relations to Christ and his to us, we 
must consider something as to the consequences or results of 
pain. 

THE RESULTS OF PAIN, 


The first result concerns the individual himself; it is simple. 
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It is, in a word, the desire to get rid of discomfort by making 
the necessary readjustment. This is the constant tendency of 
the body; this, too, is the tendency of the soul when not 
prevented by human will. Take bodily pain as an example. 
Some foreign element has penetrated into the organism and 
disturbed the nice balance of parts. Pain is felt and nature at 
once begins the expulsion of the foreign thing, or if that be 
impossible, she tries to make the best of it; in either case 
there is an effort at readjustment. Then the man who suffers 
brings his will to bear on the matter; he does what he can to 
aid himself. If that fails, he turns to outside help. This 
turning, we can think, is the second consequence of pain. The 
man goes ‘to a physician and lays the case before him. Then 
the physician, if his knowledge is extensive enough, prescribes 
the remedy. He is willing to help the patient because he 
knows; he understands the trouble either in theory or from 
his own experience; and this ready sympathy would seem to 
be almost as much an instinctive consequence of pain in 
another as the sufferer’s appeal to outside aid when his own 
means of help are at an end. As the third result man turns 
to God; he recognizes him as the great helper, the reality of 
which the physician is but the shadow, for God has perfect 
knowledge of the evil to be gotten rid of and also perfect 
power to aid the body’s efforts. 

The same three results, I believe, follow from pain in the 
soul. There is the effort to expel the evil—the sin—which 
hinders oneness with God, or there is an effort to meet new 
conditions, and these may both be aided or not by man’s will. 
There is the same turning for aid to one outside who knows, 
and there is the same turning to God. But it often happens 
that men do not know what is the matter; they seek ease for 
pain in wrong ways. They believe discomfort will cease only 
when the morbid appetite is gratified, and so through ignorance 
or through an evil will they prolong the unhealthy state and 
never turn to God at all. 


VICARIOUS SUFFERING. 


Let us come back now to the relations between man and 
God consequent on the fact that the latter has become able 
to suffer pain, and so reach a meeting-place with creatures. 
It became the Father, St. Paul says* (I am paraphrasing the 
Greek), in bringing many sons to glory to constitute his Son 


* Heb. ii. 10. 
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their leader by means of suffering—to initiate him, as it were, 
into his office in this way. So the Son, enduring that pain 
which is the badge of humanity, is not ashamed to call men 
his brethren, Leaving apart our Lord's physical suffering, how 
was it that he could have pain of soul? In him derangement 
could not be caused by sin, nor was there any place for a 
loftier ideal of goodness—what was it, then? Our Lord was 
not simply @ man, he is The Man—the representative of all 
others, and so he suffers not for himself but for his brethren. 
He sees in them the lack of adjustment between human na- 
ture and God. He beholds men tossed about and dis-eased by 
a thousand inspirations of good—“the good that proves too 
high, the heroic for earth too hard”; he beholds their souls 
choked and stifled with the foreign element of sin, paralyzed 
in their efforts to expel it. The man and misery which men 
feel he knows; he bears it all as man, yet not as an individual 
man but—if I can use such an expression—as personified 
human nature; he gathers into himself the woe of all men and 
of every age. 

Because he is God he understands to the full the concord 
which should exist between men’s souls and the divine nature 
what the adjustment between the ideal and the real means. 
On the other hand, he understands how much this lack of 
consonance implies—that is, he appreciates the infinite evil of 
sin. 

From this perfect knowledge comes sympathy; knowing, 
experimentally, all there is of woe, he can be touched by the 
feeling of our infirmities, he can feel for each man of us in- 
dividually, since in them he sees the travail of his own soul’s 
sorrow shown. 

There is likewise another ground for his sympathy. He 
feels our pain; but he knows also the difficulty of submission, 
of adjustment of our wills to the divine. Nothing, of course, 
could increase our Lord’s trust or perfect his submission, and 
yet experience was able to add a something which these would 
not otherwise possess. It was able to make that submission 
and*that trust such as only belongs to one who has himself 
endured. Therefore is it written,* that through obedience he 
learned submission, though he were the Son, and it was, if we 
may say so, a hard lesson for his human nature, gained onty 
“by a strong cry and tears,” by the “offering up of prayers 
and supplications.” Yet having learned it, he thoroughly 

* Heb. v. 8. 
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understands the bitterness of men’s struggle. As God he could 
know that this was hard; as man he knows ow hard. 


HOW CHRIST CAN SUFFER PAIN. 


Such is the measure of Christ’s sufferings. His pain, in its 
way, results as pain always does, First he seeks to alleviate 
it—to effect the adjustment which should exist between men 
and God, since his pain arises from their sin. 

He turns to others; he asks for men’s pity, he asks men to 
help him by lessening that mass of human sin which rends his 
heart. And then he turns to God, and as the Mediator for the 
race begs from the Father of all grace for his brethren that 
the great adjustment between heaven and earth may come. 

Thus is Christ brought near to us. And we—how are we 
related to Christ by this common pain? We know what pain 
is; and we see him suffering in the agony of that physical woe 
which at least we can understand something of, in that deeper 
spiritual woe among the olive-trees of Gethsemani which we 
may reverently guess. Our hearts are drawn to him in his 
suffering. We know that in every pain of our own he has 
suffered too, as he says: “ Behold and see if there is any sor- 
row like to my sorrow.” 

Again we recognize his pain as not for himself but for 
others; if he for men can feel such sorrow, then should we 
feel for them too; if human woe is able to wring these tears 
from the eyes of God, how much more should our brethren’s 
sorrows be our own? Then we begin to feel that pain is no 
selfish thing, but the great bond which makes all men one, 
which binds the race to God. 

Finally, in beholding our suffering Lord we see what the 
love of God should be. It is for God, to effect our readjust- 
ment with him, that Christ so suffers. If, then, the co-equal 
Son can so endure for the Father’s glory, how much more 
should we—mere creatures,—how much more, willingly, should 
we suffer in this mystery of pain that all God’s will may be 
fulfilled in us, and for his sake, if not for our own, we should 
bring about conformity between ourselves and him. Behold 
our Lord: he is our Peace; he makes us one with God, and 
so eases human pain; he does it for love’s sake. Ah, truly 
greater love has no man than this, to lay down his life for his 
friends—to lay down his life that God may receive due praise ! 
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1—If Zhe Making of Christopher Ferringham* does not 
circulate famously, then the public will miss a rare treat. 
True, it is not exactly the proper kind of a volume for the 
shelves of the Boston Public Library, nor will readers who 
think Treasure Island too wild a tale find this story to their 
liking. Nevertheless the book has a wealth of incident, a 
dramatic vividness, a strong and continued hold upon the 
reader's interest, that are certainly remarkable. The writer 
has conceived her characters well, and she keeps to her first 
conception with surprising fidelity. 

Many times where every one but an artist would soften and 
tone down details that seem unpardonably harsh she, without 
hesitation, fills in conformably to her original design, leaving 
us to admire the results of her keen perception and firm touch. 
The author’s previous work evinced marked ability to deal with 
Colonial days and characters; this book may be said to secure 
her fame. Despite all its crowded succession of wild carnivals 
and jhair-breadth ‘scapes, its generous measure of pistol-shots, 


* The Making of Christopher Ferringham. By Beulah Marie Dix. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 
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sword-wounds, broken heads, and sudden deaths, its multitude of 
swashbucklers, privateers and pirates; despite even an occasion- 
al sentence perilously near to vulgarity—still it will serve both 
to interest and instruct. Many a reader far older than the 
author will turn page after page with hasty fingers all un- 
conscious that midnight is passed and the small hours are 
hurrying by while “the Kestrel” is working, and lying, and 
fighting, and swearing his way through the long chapters that 
precede his attainment of final respectability. 

Certainly Miss Dix has “arrived.” Should she, however, 
care to correct what seems to us to mar her work, she must 
be a trifle less ready to quote coarse language, and to repeat 
at short intervals words like “ sensed,” “tense,” “‘ shotten.” 


2.—Another recent writer pictures the shifting sands upon 
which English supremacy in India is built, and reminds us 
that the great mutiny of ’57 is still borne constantly in mind. 
The Vaisakh festival, the annual pilgrimage of the natives to 
bathe in the Sacred Pool of Immortality, whose source is far 
in the distant mountains, the Cradle of the Gods, suggests the 
title.* These poor creatures—sacrificing comfort and even life 
to attain the boon of immortality; the practical British officer, 
the Nonconformist missionary, and particularly the keen and 
universally beloved Catholic priest—all are recognized as the 
Hosts of the Lord, striving, each in his own way, to realize 
that dream of absolute perfection which has haunted mankind 
since the beginning. Mrs. Steele manifests a most commend- 
able desire to discern and sympathize with the good in all re. 
ligions, but let us hope that she is more familiar with the 
Indian than she is with the Catholic religion, and that her 
readers in Hindustan will be better pleased with her presenta- 
tion of themselves than we have been with her portrait of 
things Catholic. Her “ Jesuit’ is a dream,—yea, verily a 
nightmare. 

““Scenes”’ are evidently not Mrs. Steele’s forte, though they 
do afford the reader some incidental amusement. It would be 
cruel to deprive any one of this choice bit: “ Then, with a sort 
of suffocating rush to heart and brain, came the knowledge 
that his clasp was answered by that small hand—so small, so 
clinging, so trustful, so dear, so absolutely dear—so dear! so 
very dear!!” 

A paragraph about the authoress that has appeared in Zhe 
* 7he Hosts of the Lord. By Flora Anna Steele. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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Bookman will bear repetition. At a lecture before a woman's 
club she told an anecdote of an incident that had happened at 
one of her previous lectures. Her brother wished to hear the 
address and asked the policeman at the door if men were 
admitted to the building. ‘ No, sir,” was the response; “the 
ladies as is meeting there ain't the sort as wishes to have any. 
think to do with men.” 


3.—Mr. Gelett Burgess and the Frederick A. Stokes Company 
have succeeded in doing a very enviable thing.: They have, in 
their different capacities as author and publisher, given us 
Goops, and How to be Them,* and we, in behalf of the public, 
are grateful. Mr. Burgess’s ‘‘Goops” are so well known that 
generalization is not necessary; sufficient, then, to say that the 
special mission of this collection of ‘‘ Goops” is to show children 
what they will undoubtedly degenerate into if they permit their 
manners to be run away with by their juvenile instincts. The 
rhymes and drawings are inimitably their originator’s, and ex- 
ceedingly humorous as well as useful. Mr. Burgess has taught 
in a clever way the psychological principle, underlying the 
moral ones in good or evil conduct, the same which Mr. 
Howells recently expounded in solemn editorial fashion from 
his throne in the “ Easy Chair” of Harper's Magazine. Howells 
teaches to the grown-ups the same lesson that Burgess tries to 
inculcate in the juvenile mind in his stories about the 
‘*Goops.” “There is something very strange in the effect of a 
man’s manners upon his character. A man may say what he 
does not think, but by and by, if he keeps on saying a thing 
long enough, he begins to think what he says; and then he 
begins to be what he thinks. His manners, if they are bad or 
null, end in vitiating his morals. He cannot behave rudely 
without ultimately becoming at heart a savage.” Such a re- 
flection ought to be serious enough in import to the rude and 
vulgar-mannered to make them fear the consequences of their 
conduct for purely selfish reasons, if they are not able to rise 
to the obligations of courtesy and gentle ways in virtue of 
those strictly Christian motives which should be at the root 
of all human conduct. 


4,—It is well that the author of Visiting the Sint warns us 
in a preface that the incidents found in these 450 pages are 


* Goops, and How to be Them, By Gelett Burgess. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
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not the product of a “free flight of fancy.” We have never 
before read a book teeming with such wild scenes as those 
that fill the present volume. They could have no other possi- 
ble excuse for existence than that of showing the character of 
tales told by the old residents of the mountain-districts of 
Kentucky and Tennessee. 


5.—Perhaps, with the exception of James Whitcomb Riley 
and Eugene Field, no one has ever more graphically, humor- 
ously, and withal more tenderly depicted the quaking fears, 
small intrigues, and miniature tragedies of childhood than 
Stephen Crane has done in the Whilomville stories.* The 
volume is composed of thirteen short stories, each separate and 
distinct in itself, yet each dealing with the same set of char- 
acters—and desperate characters at that. Using this material 
the author has placed before the reader the whole panorama 
of childhood with a humor that is irresistible. Stephen Crane 
well knew when and where to throw on his scenes words that 
gave forth spurts of sulphurous green and blue lights, as in 
The Red Badge of Courage, and with equal skill he has turned 
upon his scenes of child-life in Whilomville the bright search- 
light of humor, showing up clearly, but with a wonderful ten- 
derness, all the little foibles and rogueries of childhood. 

Throughout the stories one feels that the author has seen 
not only the humorous side of these childish adventures, but 
the romantic and tragic as well; and who shall say that any 
experience in later life can equal in intensity or terror either 
the romance or tragedy of childhood? This book, perhaps, 
more than any of his other works, shows the wonderful dra- 
matic instinct of its lamented young author. The youthful actor 
who could enact Jimmie Trescott “showing off" before the 
little girl in the red hood would immortalize himself, as Jimmie 
is surely immortalized in literature. 

Peter Newell, in his illustrations accompanying the stories, 
has fully caught the spirit of the text, and has added greatly 
to the value of the book. 


6.—A group of new storiest+ will be welcomed by Catholic 
librarians and all others whose duty it is to select wholesome 
literature for the children. It must be said that of late the 

* Whilomville Stories. By Stephen Crane. New York: Harper Bros. 

+ The Page of James the Fifth of Scotland, Translated from the French by S. A. C, 
Nan Nobody. By Mary T. Waggaman. Démpling’s Success. By Clara Mulholland. Zhe 
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list of books eligible for the young has grown noticeably, a 
number of writers having directed their efforts very success- 
fully toward supplying the lack we used to complain of so 
frequently. 


7.—In popularizing science great care must be taken that 
scientific conceptions are accurately represented. Dr. Wil- 
liams’s new book,* though worthy of praise, is not wholly free 
from blame on the score of inaccuracy. Nineteenth century 
science presents a very extensive field; and it seems scarcely 
possible that a volume of some four hundred and fifty pages 
can possess that accuracy of description to which the popular 
mind is entitled. It must be owned, however, that Dr. 
Williams has succeeded considerably better than antecedently 
we should have expected. The most interesting points in the 
history of nineteenth century science are touched upon and the 
development of various scientific doctrines is outlined. These 
outlines are not always full, and the reader must understand 
that he cannot obtain from this book even a fairly accurate 
knowledge of the history of science in the century just closed. 

It would take a broad mind indeed to write the story of each 
science from the specialist's point of view. The author there- 
fore, perforce, writes as one outside the esoteric circle looking on 
a great many achievements with an amateur’s eye for the mar- 
vellous. His outline of the history of chemistry especially 
must be judged as inadequate. He tells us almost nothing of 
the development of qualitative and quantitative analysis, and, 
strange to say, passes over in silence the great part played by 
chemistry in the development of nineteenth century industries. 
This chapter of his work is little more than a sketch of the 
theories of modern chemistry on the construction of matter. 
And, further, it is not always accurate. The writer seems to 
have acted on the theory that every new and startling idea 
met at first with opposition. He applies this principle at least 
once too often. “It is certain enough,” he writes, “that Dal- 
ton’s contemporaries were at first little impressed with the 
novel atomic theory” (p. 255). Let us contrast this statement 
with that of a standard authority on the history of chemistry, 
Mayer: “ The reception which Dalton’s atomic doctrine found 
among chemists was almost wholly favorable, although there 
were not wanting a few to depreciate the new theory, and 


* The Story of Nineteenth Century Science. By Henry Smith Williams. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 
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even to ascribe the merit of originating it to others” (Hist. 
Chemistry, English translation, p. 182). And, to mention a 
lesser point, we venture to suggest that Dr. Williams should 
not speak of “the molecule of ammonium ” (p. 271). 

The chapter on the century’s progress in biology seems to 
be little more than a condensation of a portion of the well- 
known work, From the Greeks to Darwin, by Dr. Osborne, of 
Columbia. The chapter in question is really a history of the 
theories of evolution during the nineteenth century—not an 
outline of the progress of biology; and it should bear a name 
indicative of its character. 

Probably the best part of the book consists of the two 
chapters on physical science, with perhaps the one on medicine. 
But the account of the discovery of the law of conservation 
of energy is imperfect. Leaving aside the discussion about 
the relative merits of Mayer and Joule, at least we may say 
that the author has given too much credit to the German 
physician, for it is certainly an error to state that Mayer was 
the first one who ever dreamed of the great principle under 
consideration. The notion of the indestructibility of matter 
and energy was firmly rooted in scholastic philosophy, and 
found expression in the writings of St. Thomas. Modern 
science has at most given experimental demonstration to the 
theory. 

To sum up, we would say that Dr. Williams’s book is a 
most interestingly written story, but an incomplete and some- 
what inaccurate history. 


8,—The purpose of Professor Loeb’s recent contribution * 
to the Science Series is, as he tells us in the preface, to serve 
as a short introduction to the comparative physiology of the 
brain and the central nervous system. It contains the results 
of experiments carried on by himself and others on vertebrates, 
and—which has been hitherto more uncommon in physiological 
experimental work—on invertebrates, together with his inter- 
pretations of these results and criticisms and appreciations of 
the interpretations of others. His psychological views are our 
chief interest here. 

In his psychology there is no room for such conceptions as 
soul, will, consciousness, etc.; in fact, the author’s opinion is 
that these notions serve mainly to obstruct scientific study of 


* Comparative Physiology of the Brain and Comparative Psychology. By Jacques Loeb, 
M.D. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
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the physiology of the brain. His theory is that association 
explains all psychic phenomena. What explains association? 
The answer, implied if not stated in as many words, is, the 
material organism. But how? This is a question yet unan- 
swered by the author. Something else is needed, and this 
something we know is the soul. 

Professor Loeb graciously concedes that the mistake of 
metaphysicians is not that they devote themselves to funda- 
mental problems, but that their methods are wrong, and that 
they substitute a play on words for explanation by way of 
facts. To say that metaphysics is a mere play on words is to 
betray ignorance of metaphysics and its methods: an ignor- 
ance fully borne out by the absurd statement that the author’s 
criterion “‘ puts an end to the metaphysical ideas that all mat- 
ter, and hence the whole animal kingdom, possesses conscious- 
ness.” 

The author makes an ungenerous and unscientific reference 
to Father E. Wasman, S.J., whose pamphlet raised the ques- 
tion—often raised before—as to the intelligence of animals. 
Indeed, many times in the course of the work the author is 
guilty of similar flings, displaying in the course of the book 
an animus unworthy of his position. 

Professor Loeb's book is the result of much thought and 
labor, but it is builded upon materialistic principles—principles 
destructive of morality and totally out of harmony with man’s 
nature and desires. 


9.—As spokesman of the Zeitgeist Mr. Ferguson formu- 
lates the principles of the coming world-wide democracy which 
is to realize the dream of a Parliament of Man, a federation 
of the world. The present state of the world, if superficially 
considered, does not point towards any immediate appearance 


” 


of this millennium; ‘‘ to-day the world is in the bond of law, 
but “to-morrow the gospel of Liberty shall be everywhere 
proclaimed.” Mr. Ferguson’s “to-morrow” is very expansive. 
It may, he tells us,* take thousands of years to establish the 
new Democracy. The extent of time postulated for the real- 
ization of Mr. Ferguson's prophecies deprives us of the hope 
of seeing their accuracy justified by verification; and as he 
does not offer any demonstrations of their value, we are con- 
strained to accept them solely on his authority. But the fear- 


* The Religion of Democracy. By Charles Ferguson. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
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lessness with which he scans the future and the confidence 
which he evinces in his own forecasts are well calculated to. 
inspire the reader with faith. -Thestyle has the true prophetic 
cast. The language is strong, bold, original, abounding in 
striking metaphors and novel turns of phrase, which strongly 
recall Carlyle. The thought is profound, vague, frequently dis- 
connected, and not seldom made very difficult to follow by 
the presence of many antinomies. But this presence of ap- 
parent contradictions must be accepted as showing a corre- 
spondence with the eternal verities; for Mr. Ferguson says 
that at the heart of life there are primal and irreconcilable 
contradictions, and deep truths can be expressed only in 
paradox. 


10.—If a man be an enthusiast on the subject of philan- 
thropy, shallow in religion, strongly influenced by prejudice, 
and a superficial observer, then he is in danger of writing a 
volume like Dr. Strong’s latest production.* The author is not 
declamatory or vulgar—this much must be said in his favor; 
but he is partial. He gives some interesting information and 
displays a commendable love of social improvement. How- 
ever, he should not imagine that all the universe revolves 
around the single inspiration which is guiding him; nor should 
he suppose that the striking events he happens to see are the 
most striking that occur. 


11—The appearance of a new translation of Ferri’s work t 
is due to the effort which Socialism has made so often to 
attach itself to the philosophy of evolution. The latter seems 
to give promise of a lasting success which Socialism is anxious 
to share. As the pros and cons of the question have been 
extensively discussed, and the substance of the volume con- 
sists largely of prophecy and generalities, it is hardly necessary 
to take up the main thesis in a review. The translation shows 
defective knowledge of the English idiom, while the volume 
itself is poorly made up. 


12,—On Friday, June 22, 1900, a memorial tablet to Jonathan 
Edwards was unveiled in the First Church of Christ, North- 
ampton, Mass. The addresses delivered on that occasion are 

* Religious Movements for Social Betterment. By Josiah Strong. New York: The 
Baker & Taylor Company. 

+ Socialism and Modern Science. By Enrico Ferri. Translated by R. Rives La Monte. 
New York : International Library Publication Company. 
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now published in book form,* together with a study on “The 
Early Idealism of Edwards” by the editor of the collection. 
A better list of subjects than those here presented could not 
have been selected, but unfortunately they are treated in a 
way that fails to give anything like an adequate appreciation 
of this great character—one of America’s foremost Protestant 
philosophers and theologians. If we except a few very pointed 
criticisms of the work and teaching of Edwards, the general 
tone of the essays is, despite an editorial disclaimer, too eulo- 
gistic to have any great critical value. In the subjects of 
the second and third papers, viz., ‘‘ The Influence of Edwards 
on the Spiritual Life of New England” and “ The Significance 
of Edwards To-day,” there is abundant opportunity for a real 
contribution to the understanding of Edwards’s true position 
in the history and theology of New England. ‘It is to be re- 
gretted that this opportunity was missed. 


13.—TZhe Eucharistic Sacrificet is a study of the various 
theories which have been proposed to explain in what precisely 
the sacrificial character of the Mass consists, and what is its 
relation to the Sacrifice of the Cross. The author, who is an 
Anglican clergyman, states that his purpose is primarily eireni- 


cal. He wishes to unite all the religious beliefs which recog- 
nize the teaching of the church as authoritatively establishing 
the doctrine that the Holy Eucharist is a true sacrifice. A 
secondary purpose is to furnish an argument against Leo 
XIII.’s decision upon the invalidity of Anglican orders. The 
work shows a wide knowledge of theological literature, and 
we notice with gratitude the great pains taken to consult the 
reader's convenience by use of excellent indices, summaries, 
marginal notes, appendices, and similar devices. 

The author adduces the definitions of sacrifice, and the 
theories as to the essence of the Mass, offered by the 
Fathers, and by medizval and modern Catholic theologians. 
This section gives evidence of much careful and intelligent 
study of Catholic sources. He also discusses the views of 
various Anglican authorities, and treats at considerable length 
of what he calls the “modern” theory advocated by Mr. 
Brightman, which theory he condemns as derogatory to the 


* Jonathan Edwards: A Retrospect. Edited by H. Norman Gardiner. Boston : 
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Sacrifice of the Cross. The view defended by the author is no 
doubt the belief of a considerable number of individual Angli- 
cans, and probably is the one which would be formulated by 
the Anglican Church, if that church possessed the power of 
officially laying down a decision. It is a view which, generally 
speaking, is in harmony with sound Catholic teaching. One of 
the most interesting features of Dr. Mortimer’s book is to be 
found in the printed correspondence on this matter conducted 
between himself and several Catholic theologians, notably Dr. 
Schanz and M. Lepin, S.S. 

Dr. Mortimer, however, seems to labor under a certain mis- 
apprehension as to the bearing of the point he is discussing, 
for he says: ‘We need an accurate knowledge of the history 
of the sacrificial conception of the Eucharist in the church in 
order to meet the arguments brought against our Orders on 
the ground that in our liturgy and ordinal the sacrificial char- 
acter of the Eucharist (and therefore of the priesthood) is not 
sufficiently understood.” His main attempt to meet these 
arguments seems to be his producing “forty-two Anglican divines 
who teach the Catholic view.” Such inadequate evidence is 
not likely to bring about a reversal of the verdict against 
Anglican Orders given by the Papal Commission. In the first 
place, it proves nothing as to “liturgy and ordinal,” and, in- 
the second place, what little weight it really has is more than 
counterbalanced by the British Coronation Oath and the 
Thirty-first Article of the Church of England, to mention only 
the first and most obvious arguments. 


14.—We have before us the English translation* of a book 
written by a Sulpician, formerly professor of the natural sciences 
at the Seminary of Issy, and now superior of the Seminary 
of the Justitut Catholique of Paris. It is destined for the use of 
ecclesiastical students and other readers interested in such 
questions as Cesmogony, Origin of Life, Origin of Species, 
Origin of Man, Antiquity of Man, etc. The writer makes no 
pretence of great depth; his desire is merely to expose certain 
scientific data, knowledge of which is indispensable to a cor- 
rect interpretation of the Scripture texts relating to the ques- 
tions indicated. 

The book answers its purpose most admirably. At the out- 
set the author imposes upon himself a triple obligation: 


* In the Beginning (Les Origines). By J. Guibert, S.S. Translated from the French by 
G.S. Whitmarsh. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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tst, Honestly to explain systems; 2d, To assert with firmness 
what is well established; 3d, To leave open the questions 
which have not yet received a solution. And—a thing so un- 
usual as to be worthy of notice and commendation—he actually 
adheres to these rules. A calm, disinterested, courteous style 
is sustained throughout. The writer is able not only calmly to 
contemplate but even fairly to appreciate the opposite sides of 
a question, and if his pages bring no addition to the exist- 
ing store of scientific truth, they meet a far more imperative 
need, first in telling us what is known, and again, in giving 
unequivocal expression to the grave difficulties surrounding the 
interpretation of various texts of Scripture. This readiness to 
recognize difficulties and this patience in awaiting their solu- 
tion will come as a pleasant relief to the pupil acquainted 
with teachers who employ the “ Shut.Eyes-And-Open-Mouth ” 
method. The author’s modesty, too, is in refreshing contrast 
with the characteristics of various writers on similar subjects. 

The translator’s English is capable of considerable im- 
provement in the matter of idiom, yet on the whole is clear. 
The style is popular, and many of the bibliographical indica- 
tions refer to books recent and to a great extent easily ob- 
tainable, though the majority, of course, are in French. We 
have commended the author’s sympathetic and impersonal 
method. It must be said, however, that sometimes this is not 
in evidence ; as, for instance, in the foot-note on page 22, which 
substantially reads as follows: “Father Hummelauer has de- 
clared that his system of interpreting Genesis is the only true 
one. But the systems he rejects have champions as worthy as 
himself and reasons which do not yield to his. ‘ Revelationism’ 
is his system, that much is certain; but is it not possible 
there are other legitimate systems too?’ Such language is 
really equivalent to accusing the good Father Hummelauer of 
narrowness and dogmatism. 


15.—The third part of the Exjosition of Christian Doctrine* 
treats of Grace, Prayer, the Sacraments, and the Liturgy. When 
we say that it is fully equal to its predecessors for accuracy, 
clearness, and theological method, those who are familiar with the 
two preceding volumes will understand that we are paying it a 
high compliment. The entire work admirably serves the pur- 
pose for which the author intends it, that is, to provide reli- 


* Exposition of Christian Doctrine. By a Seminary Professor. Part 1II.: Worship. 
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gious communities with a full and systematic summary of 
Catholic doctrine. We know of no English manual better suited 
for the educated layman who is desirous, as every Catholic 
should, of possessing such a thorough knowledge of Catholic 
belief and practice as will enable him, when the occasion arises, 
to intelligently explain and successfully defend the faith that 
is in him. The paper, press-work, and binding of the book are 
worthy of the contents. 


16.—A short and cheap, yet methodical and comprehensive, 
manual of Catholic doctrine, suitable for family use, would be 
a very useful book. Many intelligent Catholics when called 
upon by circumstances are frequently at a loss to give a rea- 
sonable exposition of the faith which is in them, and of the 
scriptural basis upon which that faith rests. The two works in 
English which admirably cover the ground, Father Clarke’s and 
Wilhelm and Scannell’s, are too extensive and too dear to be 
at the service of everybody. The recently published adapta- 
tion* of Dr. Rolfus’ explanation of the Apostles’ Creed will 
serve to meet the want, at least partially. It is a very com- 
pact, accurate epitome of the church’s theology on the great 
fundamental doctrines. The articles on God, Jesus Christ, and 
the Church are full and systematic. Where the matter calls 
for it judicious citations from the Holy Scriptures and the 
Fathers are plentifully introduced. 

We notice that in the proof of God’s existence, drawn from 
the universal belief of men, the author, complying with a time- 
honored tradition, has brought forward those well-worn quota- 
tions from Plutarch and Cicero. Their testimony on the point 
is of no more value than that of Strabo on the geography of 
Africa. Yet because it has been the fashion to quote these 
two worthies in the past, Catholic apologists blindly continue to 
give them a place, to the exclusion of the available testimony 
of modern authorities based on an immensely more extensive 
and accurate knowledge. The press-work of the book is good, 
but the illustrations are paltry and unworthy of the author’s 
work, which they serve rather to disfigure than embellish. 


17,—The unsophisticated will gather from Father Fontaine’s 
book + that heresy is playing havoc with his countrymen on 


* Iilustrated Explanation of the Creed. Adapted from the original of H. Rolfus, D.D. 
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account of the forgetfulness of Catholic principles by such 
men as Loisy, Lagrange, and their confrdres—scholars who have 
regenerated ecclesiastical learning in France. The cautious 
reader, however, will be apt to suspect that the present volume 
is a less accurate representation of actually prevailing condi- 
tions than of the author’s state of mind. 


18,— Writing in defence of the religious communities of 
France apropos of the Associations Bill, Father Belanger* 
handles some very live questions in a very lively manner, ¢. g.: 
“The Three Vows,” “The Fabulous Wealth of the Congrega- 
tions,” ‘‘ Are the Congregations Rebels?” ‘“ Are the Congrega- 
tions hostile to the Republic?” ‘The Jesuits,” etc. By the - 
triple argument of fact, logic, and scathing irony the author 
clears the congregations of a number of false but widely ac- 
cepted charges. From the first page to the last the reader 
will perceive that the writer is smarting under persecution, 
calumny, and unjust oppression. 


19.—Some months ago, at the request of the Polybiblion 
Club of Philadelphia, the Rev. Dr. Middleton, O.S.A., prepared 
a paper + on the literature of the Philippine Islands. This paper 
has been published by the trustees of the Free Library of 
Philadelphia. Dr. Middleton’s study, which is not a systematic 
or comprehensive bibliography, but rather a series of notes, 
dealing with the extent, character, and most important works 
of the literature which is extant, in Spanish and in native 
dialects, will prove a valuable help to those who wish to de- 
vote themselves to an investigation of the history, ethnology, 
antiquities, and linguistics of the Philippine people. It serves, 
too, incidentally to draw attention to the zeal, industry, and 
talent which from the earliest period of Spanish domination 
Catholic missionaries have displayed for the promotion of 
civilization and education among the Malayasian people whom 
they have converted. 


20.—A very useful publication{ is a pamphlet published 
by Herder explaining everything connected with the Jubilee 
and its recent extension to this country. It is published in 


* Les Méconnus, Ce que sont les Religieux, Ce gu'’ils font, A quotils servent. By R. P. 
A. Belanger, S.J. Paris: Victor Lecoffre. 
+ Some Notes on the Bibliography of the Philippines. By Rev. Thomas Cooke Middleton, 
D.D.,O S.A. Bulletin of the Free Library of Philadelphia, No. 4. 
" [ The Jubilee. St. Louis: B. Herder.—Das grosse Jubilaeum. Same. 
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both English and German, contains the Papal Instructions and 
Prayers, and bears the imprimatur of the Archbishop of St. 
Louis. 


21,—We find this book* delightful. As an object-lesson it 
isimpressive beyond measure. For here are gathered together 
the lives of more than a hundred saints or “‘beati,” all of them 
members of one order within the church—the venerable Order 
of Preachers. But the lessons of such a monument as this are 
not for Dominicans alone. It will help any Catholic, and in- 
deed any non-Catholic, to understand something of what is 
meant by the “sanctity of the church in her members.” We 
feel that if she had no more saints than those mentioned in 
the volume before us she might well lay claim to the note of 
sanctity ; but when we remember that all these, numerous and 
great as they are, represent the life-giving power of the sanc- 
tity of the church in its effects on ome religious order alone, 
the lesson is really startling. 

So much for the book as a suggestion. In itself it is no 
less interesting and edifying. The biographies are short, but 
scarcely ever have we seen any more satisfactory. The style 
in which they are written is excellent—curt, concise, clear-cut. 
We have read a great many of the lives and have found not 
one uninteresting. Not the least important part of the book is 
the thoughtful introduction by Father Proctor, provincial of 
the English Dominicans. He says many beautiful and striking 
things on which we should be pleased to comment if space 
permitted. As it is, we must content ourselves with a thor- 
ough-going recommendation of the book, and the expression 
of the hope that it will be widely read. The publishers, for 
their part, have given the volume a beautiful and durable dress. 


22,.—We have received, direct from the French publishers, 
the latest issue + in the series of ‘‘The Saints”—the biogra- 
phy of one who is venerated to-day with a peculiarly deep and 
universal devotion. The many modern Lives of the Saint of 
Padua, with rare exceptions, have confined themselves to copy- 
ing more or less accurately the same incidents out of the same 
authorities. M. Lepitre’s work is of quite a different char- 
acter. It is the result of scientific and conscientious labor that 
evidently has demanded of the author a generous expenditure 

* Short Lives of the Dominican Saints. By a Sister of the Congregation of St. Catherine 
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of time and patience, the subject being one not rich in original 
documents. On the whole the work partakes of a strictly 
academic character to a greater extent than any of its prede- 
cessors in the series. It is rather to be studied than to be 
read in leisure moments. The author is in no haste to accept 
eulogistic or wonderful narratives about the saint, and when he 
does accept a miraculous incident—such as the mule’s adora- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament, or the fishes’ attention to a 
sermon—the reader is ready to regard them as credible to any 
honest mind. The book is well stocked with notes and its 
statements backed by the best of authorities. 


23.—Although fault has been found with Paul Sabatier’s 
work by the very men from whom one would look for grati- 
tude, nevertheless he keeps on in his critical investigations into 
Franciscan documents. His latest publication * is a brochure 
to prove that the Life of the Three Companions antedates 
Thomas of Celano’s biography of St. Francis. He certainly 
seems to prove his point by his comparison of the two books, 
the first being by far the simpler and containing the germs of 
the wonders so magnificently developed by the later writer. 

The second part of M. Sabatier’s thesis is directed against 
the Bollandists, maintaining his contention against them, for, 
while those savants have accepted some of his conclusions, 
others they have rejected. Who can decide when such doctors 
disagree? 


24.—Father de Chérancé’s new presentation+ of the life of 
the Seraphic patriarch having been widely popular in the 
original, seems to be winning equal favor from English readers. 
This alone serves to show that the book deserves the generous 
commendations bestowed upon it by the authorities. The 
work is written in a very devotional strain, dwelling rather 
upon the mystical side of St. Francis than on his _ historical 
importance. 


25.—With the publication of the seventh volume the “ Tem- 
ple Classics” edition { of The Golden Legend is concluded. We 
have already commended to our readers’ attention this very 


* De PAuthenticité de la Légende de Saint Francois dite des Trois Compagnons. Par 
Paul Sabatier. Paris. 

+ Saint Francis of Assist. By Rev. Leopold de Chérancé, O.S.F.C. Translated by 
R. F. O'Connor. (Third edition.) New York: Benziger Bros. 

t The Golden Legend ; or, Lives of the Saints, as Englished by William Caxton. Edited 
by F. S. Ellis. Vol. VII. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
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attractive presentation of a world-famous book. Mr. Ellis’s 
editing has been carefully done, and the result leaves little to 
be desired. The Life of St. Erasmus—which does not occur in 
the first edition of Zhe Golden Legend—has been reproduced here 
from the text of Wynken de Worde. A general index con. 
cludes the volume. The pictorial frontispieces in the series 
—the one in this final volume represents St. Brandon and Ju- 
dis Iscariot—do great credit to Emily S. Ford, from whose 
drawings they were taken. 


26 —Succeeding to Zhe Golden Legend comes the “ Temple 
Classics” edition of Jeremy Taylor's Holy Living.* Those who, 
like Newman, have learned to cherish the writings of the eru- 
dite and pious Anglican bishop will be gratified to see the 
book prepared for wide circulation in this novel and beautiful 
form. 


27.—There is room on the shelves of many a priest for a 
book like Canon Guerra's.t If its instructions are taken to heart, 
the young presbyter will find his “ministry of reconciliation” 
all that he dreamed it to be in the fervor of his earliest aspira- 
tions. The principles here laid down are not different, indeed, 
from those exposed in manuals known to all, but the form is 
so plain, the directions are so indisputably wise, and the 
writer's balance is so true, that there is perhaps a considerable 
benefit to be gained by all who carefully read this short 
volume. It certainly should help the neo-confessarius in his 
attempts to learn the golden mean between rigor and careless- 
ness, coldness and sentimentalism. 


28.—The latest work} from the pen of Mr. Baring-Gould 
resembles most of his former writings in virtues and in defects. 
The virtues, it must be admitted, are not a few—a great deal 
of historical and archeological knowledge, the ability of intro- 
ducing it in a simple and interesting way, and a_ peculiarly 
vivid and expressive style. The defects are more important. 
Mr. Gould is badly bothered with a thesis—and that thesis an 
objectionable one. It is this: all marvels and miracles should 
be eliminated from the lives of the saints. Mr. Gould does 
not state it in so many words, but it runs all through, or 


* The Rule and Exercises of Holy Living. By Jeremy Taylor. Two ‘vols, Edited by 
Israel Gollancz. 

+ The Confessor after the Heart of Jesus. Considerations proposed to Priests. From 
the Italian of Canon A. Guerra, by Rev. C. Van der Donckt. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
1 Virgin Saints and Martyrs. By S. Baring-Gould. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
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rather it sticks out everywhere from his pages, and in some 
cases utterly spoils the effect of what might otherwise be very 
fascinating little biographies. We are willing to have omitted 
from the histories of the saints all that is demonstrably mythi- 
cal, but we object to having a man start out with the @ priori 
judgment that every miracle is a myth, and to eliminate from 
his pages even those that are historically indubitable. This the 
author of the book in question does persistently, with a show 
sometimes of reason, sometimes of pure theorizing and guess- 
work. 

Another fault, which will tend to prevent Catholics from 
enjoying the book, is Mr. Gould’s utter inability to understand 
the contemplative life or those who have led it. His remarks, 
for instance, on the fruitlessness of the life of St. Teresa are 
positively unreasonable. 


29.—A biography of St. Gertrude* is an extremely dif- 
ficult work to accomplish with success. This saint’s history is 
entirely a soul-history, broken by scarcely a single episode of 
external action. Entering the cloister at the age of seven, she 
lived and died a mystic and contemplative. Even in the little 
world of her convent-home at Helfta she was conspicuous only 
for her holiness, as she never held an office of any kind in her 
community. Now, so entirely spiritual a life, one so undefined 
by action and so scantily recorded in what we call achieve- 
ment, requires in its historian the rarest of abilities. It re- 


quires a deep understanding of something more than sanctity, 


or perhaps it would be better expressed, sanctity in its loftiest 
and subtlest phases; of that astonishing life so purely of the 
spirit as to seem absolved from every least trace of sense and 
imagination, that life which the contemplative saints pre- 
eminently disclose to us. It requires a decided and pro- 
nounced and emphatic sympathy with that life in preference 
to other and different conceptions of saintliness. It requires 
beyond this an equally intelligent and loyal devotion to that 
‘spirituality which is in so many ways unique and by so many 
misunderstood and distrusted—the spirituality of the contem- 
plative saints. The historian of a seraph in the flesh, as St. 
Gertrude was, has need of all these gifts, for his pen, having 
no incidents and no facts, at least none visible to human ken, 
to narrate, must seek to put into articulate expression the 
Excelsa Dei that are Heaven’s intercourse with a few elect. It 


* Vie de Sainte Gertrude. Par Gabriel Ledos. Paris: Victor Lecoffre. 
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would be far too much to say that M. Ledos has realized so 
difficult an ideal. Still he has achieved a good work and a 
large measure of success. If his acquaintance with the mysti- 
cal life is not first-hand, if sometimes his dealing with lofty 
spiritual experiences seems an attempt at too great an under- 
taking, on the other hand he clothes his beautiful subject with 
genuine human interest, and in a great part of his work por- 
trays her so vividly and tenderly that we look through his 
pages to the old home of Cistercian nuns and catch glimpses 
of the holy virgin standing in the choir-stall and receiving 
revelations from the Most High. Perhaps we could expect no 
more from the biography of one like Gertrude. Certainly for 
even so much ought we to be grateful. For to know a soul 
so marvellous, so winning, so much a child, so inexpressibly 
sanctified that, as one of her sister nuns charmingly said, her 
fit place even in her life-time was in the reliquaries on the 
altar, for this we owe a great deal of gratitude to him who 
has given us the acquaintance, and we ought not to stint our 
expression of it. 

Our advice to readers of this life would be to read M. 
Ledos up to the chapter: entitled “Gertrude the Mystic.” 
Then it would be best, in our judgment, to close the book— 
for in the remainder the author is hardly abreast with his 
task—and take up St. Gertrude’s own writings. Lecoffre has 
published these in a French version; they are easily procured, 
and they alone are able to tell a story of awful] sanctity and 
intimacy with God rarely matched for eloquence, for simplicity, 
for marvellousness, even in the divine annals of the saints. 
Only, let us add, we should read this on bended knees. 

As a concluding remark we cannot refrain from registering 
our protest against the author’s position in making the timeli- 
ness of St. Gertrude’s life to consist in the fact that she is a 
precursor in devotion to the Sacred Heart. Certainly this is 
a reason why we should know her better; her influence in 
giving voice to that love for Jesus Christ which has taken the 
form of worship of and consecration to His Divine Heart, and 
in that form wrought so many miracles of grace. But to place 
all, or nearly all, the appositeness of St. Gertrude’s life in this 
is, we think, a profound mistake. The pertinence to our times 
of the lives of contemplatives lies in their challenge to an 
age of matter and of machines, in behalf of the indestructible 
spirit. It lies in their “witness to august things’ before sor- 
did motives and a blasphemous philosophy. It lies in their 
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keen inspiration and exquisite consolation for souls that long 
for high altitudes, but are blinded with the smoke of the val. 
ley or tortured with the doubts of the schools. This is the 
actualité which M. Ledos, unfortunately, has not seen to be 
possessed by the angelic career he narrates. A challenge to 
-stammering academies, a defiance to the gold-lust of men, the 
laying of the hand of healing on souls whom God has made 
sensitive to the spiritual, an apology for the instinct of wor- 
ship, and a demonstration of the divine—this is the lesson of 


the mystics, and to what age is it so necessary as to ours? . 


And in the face of this supreme significance, how feeble and 
far-off a view it is which would make the life of one of the 
highest of mystics interesting to this generation chiefly because 
she is an accessory in the development of a special devotion! 





THE WORLD'S GREAT CLASSICS.* 


Perhaps no more difficult task could be set before any com- 
mittee of judges than to decide which are the world’s great 
classics. Of course there have been. some productions of hu- 
man genius concerning which the judgment of the world has 
rendered it unnecessary to appeal to any othertribunal. These 
are conceded by every one to be the great masterpieces of 
the human intellect. They have very often been like the 
blooming of the century plant—the best flowering of an age. 
The reading and thinking public can no more forget these than 
they can ignore the great monuments of history. 

It is not a little significant of this age of books that there 
should be a demand for the production of these masterpieces 
in the convenient and uniform style that the Colonial Press 
presents them to us. We presume it is the promiscuous ap- 
pearance of books of all kinds good and bad alike, without 
any regard for character and the methods of production, that 
has awakened in the public the desire to possess the great 
classics in a befitting dress. The time was when the facile 
reader could devour all that the printing-presses could produce. 
Books were a valuable commodity then, and carried with them 


* The World's Great Classics. Library Committee: Timothy Dwight, D.D., LL.D., 
Richard Henry Stoddard, Arthur Richmond Marsh, A.B., Paul Van Dyke, D.D, Albert 
Ellery Bergh. Illustrated with nearly two hundred Photogravures, Etchings, Colored Plates, 
-and full-page portraits of great authors, Clarence Cook, Art Editor; Julian Hawthorne, 
Literary Editor. 40 vols. New York: The Colonial Press. 1899. 
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the treasures of thought. Men read slowly and assimilated 
what they read. This happy period of a few books that were 
well thumbed, and of many men of deep learning and profound 
wisdom, has gone by, and we have fallen on the days when 
the cylinders must be kept revolving, and anything that con- 
sists of sentences grammatically strung together must be sent 
forth in book form. The wiser folks do not touch a book till 
it has lived a year. If it has survived through that period it 
is accounted to have in it something worth reading. On this 
same principle the books that have lived through many years 
are the ones that should be read, and then read again. . 

The forty de luxe volumes which contain the world’s great 
classics have been gathered in a spirit of broad wisdom. They 
comprise ten volumes of Oriental classics, literature and drama, 
ten volumes of classic orations and essays, ten volumes of the 
best treatises on political and philosophical questions, and then 
ten volumes of the great historical works. On the advisory 
committee we note the names of Frederick R. Coudert and 
Maurice Francis Egan, and among the essays are selections 
from Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland. We note this 
in order to show the comprehensive nature of the selections. 

The art features of these volumes make them “a thing of 
beauty.” The fac-simile reproduction of the specimens of early 
printing and engraving, and of medizval book illuminations, 
gives one all the pleasure of a visit to some of the world’s 
famed museums where are hoarded up the precious treasures of 
the past, while the portraits of the great scholars of the world 
are an education in themselves to those who may read character 
in the lineaments of the face. 
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North American Review (March) : Defending the Pope’s claim to 
“civil princedom,” Archbishop Ireland declares that once 
the Catholic idea of the Christian Church is admitted, 
the demand for the independence of the Holy See will be 
admitted, even by Protestants, to be the only logical one. 

The. Biblical World (March): The best article in the issue is 
Exegesis as an Historical Study, by Professor Benjamin 
W. Bacon. The author sets forth the position that study 
of the contents of the Scriptures must be made with 
reference to the times and the persons; that only thus 
is seen the beauty of God's gradual revelation of himself 
to man. In this view human reason has a real and im- 
portant place as being the vehicle for the manifestation 
of divine truth. The article will repay careful study. 
There is also a well illustrated article on Ephesus by 
Professor W. M. Ramsey, which gives a clear descrip- 
tion of one of the most important of biblical localities. 

Nineteenth Century and After (Feb.): Herbert Paul criticises 
in a confused and incapable way Bishop Hedley’s ex- 
planation of Indulgences given in the January number 
apropos of L. C. Moraint’s recent blunder. 

The Tablet (16 Feb.): Shows inaccuracy of statements that 
Masses of Requiem were publicly offered for the late 
Queen of England. Rev. G. Angus indicates that belief 
in the Church’s Divine Teaching Power is real reason 
of conversions. 

(23 Feb.): Insists that despite Mr. Balfour’s demurrer, 
steps should be taken at once to alter the British Corona- 
tion Oath. Mentions a brochure in which Father Von 
Hummelauer, S.J., ‘going beyond many of the Higher 
Critics,” states that chapters xii.-xxvi. of Deuteronomy 
form the original kernel of the book, to which additions 
were made later by a second writer. 

(2 March): Father Thurston, S.J., protests against the 
“unintentional misrepresentations” of which Father 
Lescher, O.P., has-accused him. 

Weekly Register (15 Feb.): Wilfrid Ward says Newman “may 
prove to be the. first of a New Series of Doctors who 
will combine essential teaching of Catholic Tradition 
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with the scientific and historical culture of nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries.” ‘“ He has vindicated functions 
of intellectual freedom against Protestant conception of 
Catholicism as ecclesiastical absolutism.” Father Thurs- 
ton, S.J., criticises the conservative stand taken by 
Father Pope, O.P., as to St. Dominic’s relation to the 
Rosary. ‘That position has been abandoned by the 
highest living Dominican authority on the Rosary.” 
(22 Feb.): Father Ryder, of the Oratory, censures the 
flippancy and shows the misstatements in Herbert Paul’s 
article on Indulgences (see above: Nineteenth Century). 
Justin McCarthy gives high praise to Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Oliver Cromwell, J. H. Williams, in a very narrow- 
spirited letter, attacks Wilfrid Ward's estimate of New- 
man made in the previous issue. 
(1 March): W. J. Williams defends Mr. Ward’s position. 
Quinzaine (16 Feb.): A. Bazailles criticises Mr. Balfour’s 
philosophy as minimizing “the function of the heart” 
and making belief merely the outcome of social and 
historic necessity. H. Joly declares the necessity of 
limiting government inspection of its “adopted children ” 
farmed out to families. H. Meuffells bids Catholic 
philosophers not to fear the word Neo-Scholasticism, since 
it means only sound philosophy brought up to date. G., 
Fonsegrive gives an interesting sketch of development of 
French Journalism. 

Le Correspondant (10 Feb.): Paul Allard writes on Le Duc de 

Broglie as a historian and Pierre Morane writes of his 
private life. H. de Lacombe says “France has not yet 
learned sufficiently to appreciate Pére Gratry.” 
(25 Feb.): P. Pierling declares if Russian Emperor 
Alexander I. did not—as is probable—die within the 
body of the church, he certainly belonged to the soul of 
the church. H. Joly describes the “ popular universities ” 
of Paris, by which Catholics direct the social studies of 
circles of young men. 

Monde Catholique (15 Feb.): The anonymous correspondent, 
Y, continues his attack on the reputation of Mgr. Dupan- 
loup. G. Fabre de Garrel gives well-deserved praise 
to the Jesuits for their devotion to the education of 
Catholic youth. 

Revue du Clergé Francais (15 Feb.): Archbishop Mignot writing 
on the study of history says: “ No wise controversialist 


. 
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confines himself to theological arguments of St. Thomas 
and the Fathers: he appeals to history, as was done by 
Newman, one of the most illustrious of our contempor- 
aries, whose great fame is yet to grow greater.” Mgr. 
Péchenard describes the struggles and progress of his 
university (Institut Catholique de Paris) during its 
twenty-five years of existence. Dom Pierdait, prior of a 
Spanish Benedictine abbey, insists that religion in Spain 
is more decadent than we realize, the causes being 
natural indolence, imperfect clerical training, and preva- 
lent ideas that profession of the whole Creed is equiva- 
lent to a guarantee of possessing all the virtues. 

(1 Mar.): G. Touzard, S.S., hits hard at the scholarship 
and the Latinity of a work published by a Doctor of the 
University of Coimbra. G. de Pascal declares his belief 
in the approach of the “free church in a free Catholic 
state” hoped for by the Italian Catholic patriots. Ch. 
Calippe writes that of all “raisons actuelles” for faith 
there are perhaps none more striking and universal than 
those which M. Brunetitre has called “moral or social 
reasons.” 

L’Univers (4 Feb.): Reproduces from La Semaine Religieuse 
the allocution in which Bishop Isoard, of Annecy, con- 
demned Bourges Congress. The Archbishops of Besan- 
con and Bourges having complained to Rome, the Holy 
See instructed Mgr. Isoard that he had offended the 
archbishops and should give them “a satisfactory expla- 
nation.” Mgr. Isoard then wrote a letter of excuse,'and 
withdrew all reference to the archbishops, but maintained 
he had a right to criticisé the Congress. 

Etudes (20 Feb.): Father Prat discussing authority of sources 
used by inspired writers, denies that such use fer se gives 
new value to those documents. Father Capelle indicates 
about a hundred documents issued in the last twenty 
years and available as a defence for the Congregations. 

Vie Catholique (16 Jan.): G. Goyau reviews Max Turmann’s 
Social Catholicism since the Rerum Novarum, and says 
nothing affords a more comprehensive view of life of the 
church during our epoch. 

Revue Générale (Feb.): C. de Launoy studying the criminal 
situation in Belgium, says improved methods of investi- 
gation demonstrate necessity of beginning corrective 
measures with youthful offenders. 
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kKassegna Nazionale (t Feb.): G, Guerghi describes Savonarola’s 

affection for the youth of Florence and his good work 
among them. C. Paladini criticises the current Italian 
methods of learning foreign languages, whereby gram- 
marians make difficult the study of English, “one of the 
easiest and most logical of European languages.” 
(16 Féb.): F. Ramorino shows the great care of Sien- 
kiewicz to secure historical accuracy in Quo Vadis as 
to the burning of Rome, Christian martyrs, and simul- 
taneous presence of Sts. Peter and Paul in Rome. 
Records the public protest of the Milanese against their 
city government for having prohibited school-prayers 
except during the weekly hour devoted to religious in- 
struction. 

Civilta Cattolica (16 Feb.): Severely criticises the tone of a 

new Florentine magazine intended to support Catholic 
interests. Gives Latin and Italian texts of recent Papal 
Encyclical on Christian Democracy, and says upper 
classes must attend to it or look to see themselves 
crushed by popular revolt. 
(2 Mar.): Sketches the revision of the Index and the 
new edition. Correcting the statement that Masses of 
Requiem were offered publicly for Queen Victoria, 
denies, too, that dispensations of this sort have been 
even requested in this case or others. Criticises errors 
in the Czvil and Political History of Popes, by Vitelleschi 
(Pomponio Leto). 

Rivista Internazionale (Feb.): G. Toniolo writing on the recent 
Papal Encyclical declares it the complement of the 
Rerum Novarum, and then sketches history of Catholic 
social action during last century. 

Nuova Antologia (16 Jan.): Lombroso censures his countrymen’s 
disinclination to admire things national—they ape the 
other nations. 

Stimmen aus Maria-Laach (7 Feb.): Father Pesch continues his 
criticism of Harnack’s Essence of Christianity, showing 
that it accepts but a part of Christ and Christ’s Gospel. 
Father Beiffel describes the mosaics in the chapel of 
Charlemagne at Aachen. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


WHAT particularly characterizes the new report of the Tene- 
ment-House Commission in New York is a sane moderation. 
While there are many conditions that any good citizen would 
femove from the New York Tenement-house, yet the Commis. 
sion evidently believes that the best way to do so is to act con 
servatively. We must grow into better conditions. The Com- 
mission displays not a little sagacity. Among many things it 
bans the loathsome Air-shaft. 


The article on Italy and the Pope in this issue is worthy of a 
very close reading. It is from the pen of a newspaper man who is 
deeply versed in Italian politics. His long residence in the coun- 
try has enabled him to judge of the trend of affairs, and his 
intimate knowledge of men in public life makes his estimate 
of the Italian situation one of very great value. It is difficult 
to see how the status quo in Italy can be perpetuated, and yet, 
on the other hand, it is alarming to think what disasters may 
accompany a break-down of the civil authority. Italy needs 
at this time, above all, the moral support of the Holy Father. 
This may be secured, without a doubt, by an effort on the part 
of the Italian Government to give the Holy See its rights. 








It is generally conceded that the Report of the Taft Com 
mission in the Philippines is a fairer document than the Schur- 
man Report. It is the outcome of better knowledge and a 
more searching investigation. We shall watch with interest 
whether the papers that have been clamoring for the expul 
sion of the friars and the sequestration of their property will 
revise their judgment in accordance with the information in 
the Taft Commission Report. We venture to predict that the 
very conservative statement of this Report, “that there were 
many educated gentlemen of high moral standards among the 
friars,” will be followed, when a better knowledge of affairs is 
obtained, by a complete vindication of the character of the 
men who evangelized the Filipinos and made it possible for 
the Americans to enjoy the blessings of civilization there. — 

Another important point is settled by the Taft Report, and 
it is well that the anti-friar papers should know it. The title to 
the property which is held by the friars is valid. The land was 


given originally by Spanish grants, with the hope that its un-. 


productiveness might be improved. If perchance there should 
ever have been a flaw in the title, prescription has remedied 
any such defects, and now it is held on just as solid a basis as 
any parcel of property within the borders of the United States. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


THE books that give detached portions of the history of education in the 
United States fail to mention the work of Catholics for free education. Here 
is a fact that will not be welcomed by many admirers of Horace Mann, viz.: 
that St. Peter’s Free Schools were the first free schools established in New York 
City. They were founded in 1800 and were built upon the site adjoining the 
church on Barclay Street, now occupied by St. Peter’s Academy, in charge of 
the Sisters of Charity. Longworth’s “* American Almanack, New York Reg- 
ister and City Directory ” of the year 1805, under the subject “ Schools,” con- 
tains the following information ; 

“ There are charity schools attached to most of the churches in the city, 
where the children of the poor members receive instruction and clothing gratis, 
The most considerable are those of Trinity, the Dutch, the Presbyterian, and 
the Roman Catholic churches. The scholars on the Trinity establishment 
amount to 86; those on the Dutch to about 70; those on the Presbyterian to 
50, and those on the Roman Catholic to 100, 

St. Peter’s School for boys is now at 98-100 Trinity Place, and the «school 
for girls adjoins it. The former isin charge of the Brothers of the‘Christian 


Schools, and the latter is in charge of the Sisters of Charity. 
* * * 


The University of Ottawa Revéew, published by the students, has had 
some articles of very considerable merit recently. The tribute to an honored 
alumnus, John A. McCabe, M.A., LL.D., is particularly noteworthy. It sug- 
gests a line of great usefulness for college journals to chronicle the success of 
distinguished graduates, as an encouragement to the younger generation. In 
many cases it is not known until after death that our prominent public men 
have had the inestimable advantages of a Catholic education. Another article 
on the poets of the Oxford movement is far beyond the average of college 
journalism, We hope that all the graduates and students will take to heart 
the good advice given in the following words: 

One of the benefits which a student should reap from his college education 
is a taste for reading. The college graduate may pass from the classic halls of 
his Adma Mater with a wealth of learning duly designated by many capital 
letters, but if he goes not forth with a decided taste for reading, his education 
so far as it has gone has been defective. A house is not finished when its 
foundations are laid; neither does a B. A. place the roof on the edifice of wis- 
dom: it indicates merely that a foundation has been laid. If a superstructure 
is ever to be reared on this foundation, the college graduate must possess a 
taste for reading. The taste for reading here alluded to is not that mania 
with which so many otherwise sensible young men are afflicted, which seeks 
only the sentimental or sensational in literature, and the end of which is not to 
inform the intellect nor to purify and exalt the imagination, but to ruin the one 
by superinducing mental atrophy, and to defile the other. The taste for read- 
ing which beseems a student is identical with the taste for learning; it seeks 
its gratification in serious topics, in matters of history and philosophy and re- 
ligion, in works upon science and art. 

It issad to learn that to-day there is less demand for books on religion and 
philosophy than there was fifty years ago. Yet if the graduates of our Catholic 
colleges are to do the work which is waiting to be done, if they are to carry 
out their mission of leavening with truth the society around them, it is just 

. 
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such works they must read. Nay, more: if they are to preserve the faith in- 
tact, if they are not to be deceived by fallacies and sophisms, if they are to 
stand firm on the rock of truth amid the wild sea of error, they must be firmly 
grounded in philosophy and in the knowledge of the Christian religion. Let 
no student, then, be so foolish, ay so guilty, as to look forward to the end of 
his course as being a release from further study; rather, let every student make 


his plans for a line of study to be pursued through life. 
* * * 


The late Marquis of Bute in an address delivered November, 1893, gave 
his ideal concerning historical writing as follows: 

I have always desiderated that history should be written with only an im- 
partial statement of absolutely certain facts, so that the reader may be able to 
take one view or the other, just as the contemporary did. The ideal history of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, composed upon this principle, certainly never has been 
written, and I strongly doubt whether it ever will be written. I myself have 
tried to deal thus with smaller matters, in my own small way, and I think not 
altogether without such success as I really coveted, namely, a testimony to my 
absolute impartiality. I once wrote an essay on the so-called Prophecies of 
Malachi of Armagh, in which I did my best to put the arguments both for and 
against their divine inspiration as strongly as I could. Some of my friends 
siid to me afterwards that they wondered how I could believe in such rubbish. 
Others told me that, however I might believe these prophecies to be a forgery, 
they thought I might have done better to attack in less violent language: a 
thing in which so many good people believe. A third friend told me that | 
had displayed an absolute impartiality, which deprived my essay of all interest. 
Then I wrote another essay upon the question whether Giordano Bruno was 
burnt or not, I put the historical arguments both ways as well as I could. My 
own impression at the time was that hereally wasburnt. But a newspaper critic 
remarked that I had strained every nerve to make out that he was not, and | 
had finally a sort of triumph over myself, because, when I re-read the article 
some years afterwards, I found myself a good deal shaken in my opinion of 


my own arguments. 
* * * 


The late Michael G. Mulhall, F.S.S., published, shortly before his lamented 
death in Dublin, a study of religious statistics which have been pronounced un- 
reliable by a writerin the San Francisco Monztor. In regard to the religions of 
the world the question is raised as to where he got the official returns on which 
to base his estimates. The non-Christian nations are prone to exaggeration. 
It has been stated that Confucius has taught nothing on the subject of veracity. 
From time immemorial savage tribes have always sought to magnify their 
numbers in order to terrify opponents. Where are the official documents con- 
cerning the Turks, the Chinese, and other Eastern nations? Upon what 
authority must we accept the figures regarding the number of Buddhists and 
Mohammedans ? . M. C. M. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston and New York: 

Fonathan Edwards: A Retrospect. Being the addresses delivered in con- 
nection with the Unveiling of a Memorial in the First Church of Christ in 
Northampton, Mass., on the One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
His Dismissal from the Pastorate of that Church. Edited by H. Norman 
Gardiner. Pp. 168. Zhe Light of the World. By Herbert D, Ward. 
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